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MY LORD, 


WI EN I firſt fat down to tranſlate the Hebrew 
Scriptures, I knew I was undertaking a moſt arduous taſk ; but, I 
confeſs, I was not ſufficiently aware of all the difficulties that have 
ſince occurred. If I had, I ſhould then, perhaps, have prudently 
declined an eaterprine, which I cannot, without * nov 
relinquiſh, 


However, as new obſtacles are daily preſenting themſelves, and 
doubts and perplexities ſeem to multiply in proportion as I proceed,” 
J have reduced a part of theſe into a ſet of Queries, which I beg 
leave to lay before your Lordſhip, as the perſon in the N the 


moſt likely to give me a ſatisfactory ſolution of them. 
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The firſt queſtion that naturally offers is, how far the ſtile and 
phraſeology of our laſt Engliſh Verſion ought to be adopted or re- 
jected, in a new tranſlation? But to form a juſt idea of this general 
queſtion, it will be proper to divide it into different heads. 


In the firſt place, then, I think it will be by all agreed, that ſuch 
ſingle words or whole phraſes, in the old verſion, as are become en- 
tirely obſolete, or are of an ambiguous meaning, or border on 
plebeian triteneſs, ought, by a new tranſlator, to be rejected; and 
others ſubſtituted in their place, more agreeable to the preſent uſage, 
leſs liable to miſconſtruction, and further removed from vulgarity. 


But is the ſame liberty to be taken with other words and phraſes, 
which, though obſolete in common uſe, are ſtill intelligible to one 
acquainted with the Scripture ſtile, and have in reality * in 
them to debaſe i its dignity 5 | 


For example, would you, with bs faftidious moderns, reject 
ſuch words as ambuſhment; heritage, meet, wroth,' banquet, banner, 
bereave, bewail, pourtray, diſcomfit, marvel, obeiſance, progenitors, and a 
number of ſimilar terms throughout the Bible? Or would you oc- 
caſionally uſe them for the ſake of variety, energy, or euphony ? For 
my part I am inclined to think, and have elſewhere hinted, that we 
ſhould not only retain ſuch ald words. as are ſtill, though rarely uſed; 
but even revive my that have gradually e into e if chey 
harmonious than thoſe tarcaſim has . in their room. 

4 . | With 


ti 

With-regard to whole phraſes, it is much harder to form a decided 
opinion. They are generally Hebraiſms, which have been gradually 
incorporated into our language by the different tranſlators of the 
Bible, from a laudable deſign of repreſenting, as exactly as poſlible, 
the air of the originals ; and, though many of them are extremely 
abhorrent from the Engliſh idiom, yet long cuſtom and the ſanction 
of religion have made them familiar to our ear; however indiſtinctly 
they may be ſeized by our underſtanding—Are fuch to be retained 
by a new tranſlator? or mollified and modernized into equivalent 
terms? | | 

It will poſſibly be ſaid: © A diſtinction ſhould be made. Some 
& Hebraiſms are ſo contrary to our modes of phraſing, that they 
cannot be retained without great obſcurity ; whilſt others, though 
„ ſomewhat uncouth, are yet intelligible, or may be eaſily made ſo 
«* by a note. The latter ſhould, the former ſhould not be adopted 


« jn a vernacular tranſlation.” 


But this ſeems, by far, too vague an anſwer. What may appear 
ſufficiently clear to one, may ſeem obſcure to another; and in a 
book, that is read by all, it is not enough that the phraſe be intelli- 
gible to a few perſons only; it ſhould be as generally ſo as poſſible. 
It is granted by the greateſt ſticklers for verbal tranſlation, that the 
phraſeology of the original ought to be abandoned for abſolute 
perſpicuity : why not, then, for a greater degree of it? eſpecially 
where there is no danger of miſtaking the meaning by ſuch a 
licence This deſerves a more attentive conſideration. | 

4 B 2 I had 


L443 


Thad ſaid in my ProsPECTVUs, that there is, in our laſt national 
Verſion, a blameable want of uniformity in the mode of tranſlating, 
It has been hinted to me, that I ought to have produced inſtances, 
Which I now do the more willingly, becauſe it gives me an opportu- 
nity of diſcuſſing the queſtion under eee. and others 
connected with it. 

When I rank, among the faults of a tranſlation, a want of uni- 
formity i in the mode of rendering, I do not mean that a tranſlator is 
never to diverſify his ſtile, or vary his expreffions. The contrary 
I have laid down as one of the qualities of a good tranſlation. But 
| ill, that diverſity ſhould be regulated by ſome uniform and conſiſtent 
principle, from which he ſhould never deviate, without the moſt 
om reaſons. 


| There are many words, as well as 1 in the Bible, which 
admit, and often require a different rendering; becauſe they have a 
different meaning in the original. But there are, likewiſe, many 
words and ſentences, that either always, or at leaſt in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, have the ſame preciſe meaning; and, conſequently, 
ſhould always be rendered in the fame, or nearly the ſame terms; 


and chis only is the uniformity which I contend for. I will now 
give examples, both of words and ſentences, i in which this uniformity 
has not been obſerved by our laſt tranſlators. | 


Firſt, of words And, here, I make not much account 5 ſuch 


variations as may nn be deemed * He would be a 
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ſupereilious critick, I think, who ſhould blame our tranſlators for 
uſing indiſcriminately branch or bough ; fountain or ſpring; bird or 
2 ; faint or weary ; dwelling-place or habitation ; wrathful or furi- 
ous ; pot, pan or cauldron ; tent, tabernacle or pavilion; vale, valley or 
dale; target, ſhield or buckler ; mitre, hood or diadem; maid, maiden, 
damſel or young-woman ; to beat-down, break-down, throw-down, de- 
roy or overthrow ; to Pluck. up, Pluck-out, root-uß or root-out to 
wail, to mourn or 10 lament, &c. Although, perhaps, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, it would be better to make ſome appropriate diſtinction in the 
uſe of almoſt every one of theſe and ſuch terms.* But when we 
find N rendered i in one place a /intel, in another a p; NR now 


a leaf and now a graſs b- hopper 3 ] mw wur vad and hemlock ; wp 
| ele 


22 ; The copiouſneſs 5 a ae is endet like a e of . 
there are few who know how to make a good uſe of either; and he only who is bleſt 
with ſuperlative taſte and judgment will be kept, in both caſes, from manifold abuſes. 
To ſuch a degree has the Lexicon of our language been gradually enriched, that it is 
often more difficult to ſele& terms, than to find them; and a proper choice is one of 
the principal characters of good writing. For this the Greek authors are peculiarly 
remarkable. Although the ſtorehouſe from which they drew was inexhauſtible, yet. 
they ſeldom drew from it at random. Almoſt every term, in their beſt compoſitions, 
has a diſcriminating character, which is very rarely confounded with any other, how- 
ever approximating., But, in Greece, no one wrote, who had nat made a long and 
laborious ſtudy of the Greek tongue; whereas, in England, almoſt every one is a 
writer; and almoſt every one gives a currency to ſome new impropriety. Since your 
Lordſhip's little book appeared, and ſince Johnſon wrote his Dictionary, (grammatical 
preciſion has been more generally aimed at, than before; but not much rw 5 
fear, has been given to the ſort of propriety, of Which I am ſpeaking; although that; 
with a little more variety and harmony in the arrangement of ſentences, and a more ra- 
tional application of our indeclinable particles, is all that our language ſeems to. want 
of the perfection, of which it is ſuſceptible, 


le and thorns; WR" hemlock and g all; M an cru and an rich; 


WH linen and fil; Deep the cormorant and the pelican ; Heer hell and 
the grave, &c. we $a tO poſſibly but difapprove of ſuch incon- 


gruity in rendering; and point it out as a fault to be ſtudiouſly 
_ guarded againſt by every tranſlator. | 


All this appears to be indiſputable. But there are words, in the 


rendering of which, our tranſlators took a latitude, which, though 
it is by no means ſo exceptionable as the former, ſeems yet to have 
a certain want of uniformity in it, that in ſome meaſure miſrepre- 


ſents the text ; and may actually miſlead the reader. For what reader 


would imagine that law, ſtatute, decree, ordinance were all terms ſo 
perfectly ſynonimous, as to be expreſſed by one Hebrew word? vet 
pn is found rendered by all thoſe terms. A coat of mail, a babergeon, 
a breaſt-plate and a brigandine all imply a piece of defenſive armour 


of much the ſame nature; yet I hardly think that any one would 
expect to ſee them all repreſented in the Original by the ſingle word 


W. Will it appear any more likely that N82 or n is tranſ- 
lated with equal propriety, a fort, a hold, a firong hold, a caſtle, a 
bulwark, a munition? The three firſt are more general terms, and 
may denote any frong place, whether ſo by nature or art; but the 
three laſt give us the idea of manual fortification, In all ſuch caſes 
it would, in my apprehenſion, be more proper to ſtick to one term, 
which term ſhould be the moſt diſtinctive and . that could 
be found. Fn 


We 


CF 


We ſhould not, perhaps, even approve of tranſlating the ſame 
Hebrew words by different Engliſh ones, though of nearly the ſame 
import; when theſe, in common acceptation, have at leaſt a ſenſible 
difference of meaning in magnitude, intenſity, degree or relation. 
Can a flood, a river, and a brook be equally proper renderings of JN? 
or a town and a village of NA? veſſels, furniture, ſtuff, inſtruments, 
weapons, armour, artillery of 5 ?* a caſtle and a palace of V? 
coal and hot coal of On ? concubine and paramour of WI9D? nephew 
and grandſon of TA? inchanters, obſervers of times and ſooth-ſayers 
of JW? Thoſe who wiſh to ſee more of this diverſity, may con- 


ſult Taylor's Concordance under the words mw. oh. Id. M3. 
Dp. Dp. h. 0. Y. 1 vn. rx. 


Nay further, I am not ſure but we ſhould uniformly tranſlate the 
ſame Hebrew word by the ſame Engliſh word; unleſs the former 
have a multifarious meaning; or perſpicuity or embelliſhment re- 
quire to vary the latter. If tabret be a good rendering of Y why 
tranſlate it alſo 77mbre/? What need is there for tranſlating MAD in 
one place the Pleiades, and in another the /even flars? Why is 
ONY ſometimes rendered heaven, ſometimes the heaven, ſome- 


* To ſhew how little attentive our tranſlators were to uniformity in rendering the 
- ſame word even in the very ſame conſtruction and ſenſe, I ſhall here give a remarkable 
inſtance. Exod. xxx. ver. 27, 28. We have the word yy three times tranſlated 
« his veſſels: yet in the very next chapter, ver. 8, 9. we find the fame word, not 
only in the ſame conſtruction, but relatively to the ſame things, rendered three times 
<« his furniture.” One can _— ſuppoſe that — two chapters were tranſlated 
by the ſame perſon, 


times 


SER 


times the heavens, and ſometimes the air? Why D'W-—nations, 
gentiles and heathen? Why UN a maid, a bond-woman, a bond-maid, a 
hand-maid, a maid-ſervant ? Why TAN a pattern, a figure, a like- | 
neſs, a form, a ſimilitude? Why Y 70 die, to periſh, ib give and 
viell aß the ghoſt? Why TON to be filent, to keep filence, to hold one's 
peace, to bold one's tongue? Any of theſe reſpective terms, well- 
choſen at firſt, would ſurely be more uniform, and for the moſt part 
more proper. 3 4 | 
What has been ſaid with 1 to the, e dee and incon- 
gruity of rendering the ſame Hebrew word, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, by « different vernacular terms ; is equally applicable to the ren- 
dering of different Hebrew words by the ſame term. If I have once 
uſed the word tabernacle to expreſs JIWND and tent to expreſs oe; 5 
I will nm, do ſo throughout—nor will I confound either with 
IV2. It is hardly poſſible that Hoe. H. n. . NPY- and 
Su can all be equally well tranſlated by one word * pre u. In 
fact, moſt of the Hebrew terms have peculiar ideas annexed to 
them, that require a diverſity in rendering them.® 
It often happens, indeed, that this diverſity cannot be attained, 
becauſe the "IN into which we tranſlate has not ſuch a number 
| The want of this diſtinction has made our tranſlators put in the mouth of Cain, 
what he could not ſay, nor mean Behold thou driveſt me this day from the face of 
the earth!” Q. Whither then was he driven? Was not the land of Nod on the face 
of the earth? The word is TOM not YR and means the ſpot he was then on; i Tavy 


79 vn exe, as S. Chryſoſtome well expreſſes it. 
of 


WE 


of diſcriminating terms as would be neceſſary to expreſs it (not to 
mention that the etymon of the original word is often dubious, and 
the diſtinction ſometimes, perhaps, imaginary); but then as far as 
its terms go, they are to be employed, and appropriated, as nearly | 
as poſſible, to the ideas meant to be conveyed by them. See ſome 
very ſenſible obſervations on this ſubject in Pilkington's Remarks, 


Sect. xxv. 


4 


Diverſity: in rendering whole ate, or parts of ſentences, is 
not leſs common with our tranſlators, than in rendering ſingle words; 
and is frequently leſs excuſable. This is, no doubt, that “ want of 
identity of phraſing” which the prefacers, i in ſome ſort, apologize 
for ; and which is chiefly obſervable in their tranſlation of Hebraiſms, ; 
which are the Principal object of our preſent diſcuſſion, 5 


Now in rendering theſe, they ſeem to have been guided by no 
uniform principle, nor even by any rules of grammatical analogy: 
for they have not only obſerved no uniformity in rendering ſimilar 
ſentences, but have often admitted a ſtrange variety in rendering the 
ſame ſentences. To lift up one's feet for © 1o-remove” is certainly not 
a more harſh idiotiſm than 10 / lift up one's eyes for © to look up.” | Nay 
the word /f7, in ſtrict propriety, is more MP applicable to the 
feet than to the eyes; yet our tranſlators every where retain the laſt 
Hebraiſm ; never the firſt. 1 am aware it will be ſaid, that the firſt 
| ſeems more uncouth to our cars than the laſt; but I am perſuaded it 


was not more uncouth, when the laſt was firſt adopted; and that if 
C N they 


E 


they had alſo adopted the firſt, it would now be as familiar to us as 
the other.. But the Latin verſion ſeems to have determined them; 
which has clevavit oculos, but not elevavit pedes. Yet the Greek has re- 
tained the laſt Hebraiſm: Geneſis xxix. 1. K <wpay Ia. rug rd. 


In like manner, * to deliver one's ſelf from the eyes of another” 
for © to eſcape from one,” is not more abhorrent from our idiom 
than © to hide one's eyes from another” for © to connive at him:“ 
yet in the former caſe, our tranſlators rejected the Hebraiſm. 
2 Sam. xx. 6. but retained it in the latter. Levit. xx. 4. 


To do what is good in one's eyes, is a Hebraiſm which our tranſ-_ 
lators have generally rendered by, doing what f/eaſeth or liketh one. 
Thus Gen. xvi. 6. © Behold thy maid is in thy hand; do to her 
as it pleaſeth thee.” And Efther viii. 8. © Write ye alſo to the 
6 | Jews, as it liketh you.” But in a phraſe exactly ſimilar, Jud. 
xvi. 6. they tranſlate, © Every one did that which was right in 
„ his own eyes.” Again, Gen. xli. 37. © And the thing was good 
in the eyes of Pharoah.” But Num. xi. 10. they have not tranſ- 
lated © It was alſo evil in the "Our of Moſes,” but * was alſo 
« ae | 
F It; is obſervable that the welt of ow r S et the Hebraiſm : 
c Jacob lyfte up hys fete and wente, &c.” Tyndal—And ſo Matthews, Cranmer— 
Biſh. Gen. and even Purver. Luther too has © her hub Jacob ſeine fueſſe auff 
And the Dutch © hief Jacob ſijne voeten op.” Diodati, with his uſual elegance, gave 


the phraſe another term, but {till renders the word 535 by feet 00 IT in comes # 
< piedi.” „ * Se mit en chemin. 


WE 

But there are no phraſes, in the rendering of which they have 
ſhewn more variety than in thoſe of which the words Ia and WN 
make a part. The firſt of theſe, which primarily ſignifies a ſon, and 
ſecondarily a deſcendant of any kind; has, in the oriental dialects, 
a much wider acceptation ; and is applied not only to the offspring 
of the brute creation, but alſo to productions of every ſort ; and 
what is ſtill more catachreſtical, even to conſequential or concomitant 
relations: So that an arrow is called the ſon of the bow; the morning 


flar, the fon of the morning ; threſhed-out corn, the ſon of the floor, - and 
anointed perſons, the ſons of oil. 


Now our tranſlators have, in rendering ſuch phraſes, for the 
moſt part ſoftened the Hebraiſm; but after no uniform manner. 
Sons of Belial 55 Mis ſurely not more intelligible to an Engliſh 
reader than Sons of oil; and much leſs fo than Sm of valbur, fons of 
righteouſneſs, ſons of iniquity ; yet, while they retain the firſt Hebraiſm 
with all its original harſhneſs, and partly in its original form ; * 
they mollify the three laft into valiant men, righteous men, vicked 
men. 


* Even here FRA are not conſiſtent. For if once they admitted the word 4 Bag they 
ſhould have Tetained it throughout; and ſaid a thing of Belial, @ heart Belial, a witneſc 
of Belial, the floods of Belial: which, however, they render an evil diſeaſe, a wicked 
heart, an ungodly witneſs, the floods of ungodlineſs. Nay they have, once or twice, tranſ- 
lated vy wr and yy 53 om @ wicked man. At any rate, if ſuch phraſes were not 
good Engliſh in the Old Teſtament ; how came they to adopt them-in the New ? For 
there we meet with * The child of hell, the children of ht the children of wrath, the 


« fon of perdition, &c,” - | — e 
G 2 The 


TI) 

The fame inconſiſtency holds with regard to WIN in a ſimilar con- 
ration. If they could, without hurting the Engliſh idiom, tranſ- 
late a man of « war, a man of underflanding, a man of ſerrows, a man of 
ftri ife, 4 man of wicked devices, the man of thy right hand; why not 
alſo a man of Peace, a man of truth, a man 7 violence, a man of 7 Ini 
w, 4 | 

Not only i in fimilar bees Ads our ungen break the 2 of 
uniformity ; ; they often violated them in rendering the ſame phraſe, 
and that, ſometimes, in the ſame chapter. How old art thou?” 
i ſays Pharoah to Jacob, Gen. xlvii. 8. inſtead of © How many are 
the days of thy years * But in Jacob's anſwer, verſe 9. « The 
i. days of the years of my pilgrimage are &c. In ver. 28. 


they again drop the Hebraiſm, and tranſlate © ſo the whole age of 
* Jacob; Is for * all the days of the years of Jacob. 8 


To be in onp's hand, is a Hebraiſm that often Ggnifie to be in one's 
power, and ſo our tranſlators rendered it, Job i. 12. All that he 
« hath is in thy power: * but Gen. xvi. 6, they retain the Hebrailm, . 
. Behold thy maid is in thy hand.” 


75 l, up nes hand is to ſwear ; ind fo we find it rendered, Exod. 
8. « Which I did ſwear to give.” Num. xiv. 30. Which I 
« ſware to make you dwell therein.” Nehem. De 15. « Which 
* thou hadſt ſworn to give them.“ But Gen. xiv, $4.” 6 I have 
5 * life up my hand to the Lord"—and Deuter. XxXll. * 1 life 
up 


LW 


64 up my hand to Heaven.“ And Ezek. xx. 5. In the day when 
« I choſe Iſrael, and lifted up mine hand unto the ſeed of the houſe 
« 'of Jacob.“ n more * n _—_ be found * the 
word .“. 


The ſame variety appears in the rendering of mn" WIN 4 man 
of war. Thus Exod- xv, 3. The Lord is a man of war: but 
Pſalm xxiv. 8. The Lord mighty in battle.” Again, Num. 
xxxi. 49. Thy ſervants have taken the ſum of the men of war:“ 
but in the ſame chapter, ver. 27. Them that took the war upon 
« them.” The LXX. generally rendered the words by rehefugrus; 
and our tranſlators have uſed warrior and warriors i the ſame ſenſe, 
on ſimilar occaſions. 1 Kings xii. 21. © Fourſcore thouſand men 
4 which were warriors” man Muy ; - which 2 * xxvi. 11. 
they render 44 fighting men.” | 


ö « To hes Wi viſe or right i in one's own eyes,” 18 a Hebraiſe perfeatly | 
« intelligible i in any other language, and is in ours not unfrequently 
uſed in common ſpeech. Let, even in rendering this phraſe, our 
tranſlators varied. Thus Prov. xiii. 7. © Be not wiſe in thine own 
6 eyes.” Prov. xii. 15. The way of a fool is right in his own 
6 eyes. But Prov. Xxvi. 5. « Anſwer not a fool according to his folly, 
4 leſt he be wiſe in his own conceit.” And xxvili. 11. 10 The rich 
4 man is wile 1 in bis own conceit. R | | 1 98 
8 * What makes a deviation hw the magie bere: more en is, becauſe «to lik 
« 8 one's hand” fignifies alſo te rebeh and ſometimes to chaſtiſe, 


In. 


CW. 

In Exod. iv. 15. they tranſlate M D m NRINMN., Thou 
< ſhalt put words in his mouth. But Ezra viii. 17. they render 
D n MBP), © I told them what they ſhould 
« ſay. ” Should not the Hebraiſm have been retained in both places; 


or in neither ? 


In Numb. viii. 7. Win 55 Y wn Mun are rendered, 
equivalently © Let them ſhave all their fleſh;” but Ezek. v. 1. the 
In Un CR Oy head.” 


In 5 our tranſlators appear to have, not ſeldom, Fang the 
Hebraiſm, without neceſſity, and when it is equally plain, and as 
good Engliſh as the ſubſtituted phraſe. © Come ye after me” is as 
intelligible as © follow me ! To cut off the ends or extremities of a 
e country is as intelligible, and it ſhould ſeem leſs vulgar than © to 
cut a country ſhort.” See 2 Kings vi. 19. and x. 23. So Prov. 
iv. 26. © Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be 
< eſtabliſhed.” The Hebraiſm of the laſt part of this ſentence, © and 
« all thy ways ſhall be ordered aright,” which is the marginal ren- 
dering, is no leſs clear and expreſſive than what has been adopted in 
its ſtead. Again, Prov. vi. 16. © Six things doth the Lord hate; yea, 
& ſeven are an abomination to him.“ I miſtake if it would not 
have been better to retain the Hebraiſm ; ; © Yea, ſeven are the 

« abomination of his ſoul.” ' Prov. xxvi. 20. - the Hebrew has, 
* Without wood the fire goeth out,” which our tranflators, with the 

, help 
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help of Italics, paraphraſe thus: Where no wood 7s, there the fire 
„ goeth out,” which, compared with the other, appears languid and 
drawling. Palm xci. 16. With long life will I ſatisfy him.“ 
The Hebraiſm, with length of days, &c,“ ſeems not only as clear, 
but more energetic and poetical. | 


Enough has been ſaid to ſhew, that our tranſlators were not guided 
by any uniform rule in rendering the Hebraiſms of the Bible. But 
are there then no rules to be guided by? No fixt and certain boun- 
daries to be preſcribed to a tranflator? Or may he, at random and 
in an arbitrary manner, either follow the Hebraifm, or abandon it? 1 
ſcarcely think, that this will be allowed by any rational Philologiſt. 
I will, therefore, venture to lay down ſome general Canons, by 
which I myſelf have been directed; and of which I wiſh to obtain 
your Lordſhip's and the public's approbation. 


I CAN ON 


All Hebraiſms that are fufficiently clear to exclude ambiguity ; and 
either were from the beginning, or are become by long uſage, in- 
telligible to every claſs of readers; and, at the ſame time, have 
nothing in them that offends againſt the laws of grammar and good 
writing, ſhould univerſally be retained : but thoſe that are obſcure, 
equivocal, uncouth and ungrammatical ſhould as univerſally be 
rejected. fe, "2 ; 

| II CANON. 
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II CANON 


In rendering the poetical and ſentential parts of Scripture, bolder 
m are eee than in the hiſtorical and en parts. 


III C A N wm N. 
Whatever Hebraiſm has been once adopted, or An olicifm ſubſti- 
tuted, ſhould, in the ſame ſort of ſtile, and in circumſtances exactly 
ſimilar, be uniformly and untrerialy retained. 


by As to the particular application of theſe canons, it mul, J fear, 
be left to the judgment and taſte of the tranſlator. For whatever 
lights he may borrow from the obſervations of others, ſtill it muſt 
ultimately reſt with himſelf, how far he i 1s to be directed by them; ; 
or on what occaſions he is to prefer them to his own. SHER 


Another queſtion, ſtarting out of the former, is; Should the 
Hebraiſms, that are not admitted into the text, be retained, at leaſt, 
in the margin? BET | 2 4 

"Biſhop Newcome is decidedly of opinion that they ſhould ; and 
has, accordingly, crowded the margin of his Verſion of the minor 
Prophets with more Hebraiſms than are even in our common 
tranſlation. His reaſon is: © That the genius of the original 
language will, by that means, be ſhewn ; and the reader unſkilled 
« in them will be beſt enabled to interpret for himſelf, » Your 
Lordſhip ſeems to be of a different -opinion, if we may judge 

from 
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from your Iſaiah; and I find that many learned perſons, whom 1 
have occaſionally conſulted on the point, agree with you. 


Indeed, I can ſee litle advantage, that either the learned or un- 
learned can derive from ſuch marginal renderings. Thoſe who are 
{ſkilled in the languages have no need of them; and thoſe who are 
unſkilled can only view them as ſo many ſtrange modes of ex- 
preſſion; which muſt give them no favourable idea of the oriental 
ſtile. This, I know it from experience, is the idea which the 
common people entertain of them. They look upon them as fo 
many obſtacles on the way fide, that retard their journey; and they 
generally prefer Bibles that have them not. To what purpoſe then 
perplex them with ſo unneceſſary an adjunct; which, at every 
other verſe, draws their attention from a clear Text to an obſcure 
Comment? For in that light every thing in the 0 is by them 


conſidered. 


The ſole claſs of readers, to whom they can be of any ſervice, is 
that of Biblical Students, who wiſh to make the Engliſh tranſlation 
a ſort of guide to the grammatical knowledge of the originals, with- 
out the trouble of learning Hebrew Grammar. But theſe, 1 pre- 
ſume, are few in number, and have, beſides, if they underſtand 
Latin, a much better director i in Arias Montanus. | 


There are ls two caſes, in which I would admit 88 ren- 
derings. The firſt 1s, when the tranſlator doubts whether he have 


given the true meaning of the original in the text. Then he is not 
D only 


li .c 
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only ſufficiently authorized, but obliged, I think, in juſtice, to give 
either a different Engliſh rendering of equal probability, or a literal 
verſion of the Hebraiſm. The ſecond is, when the meaning or 
force of the text cannot well be perceived without the interpretation 
of ſome proper name or emblematical term ; in which caſe, if the 
Engliſh interpretation be admitted into the text, the Hebrew word 
ſhould be referred to in the margin; and ſo vice verſa. Though 
perhaps it would be till better to include the rejected term in a 
parentheſis, immediately after the admitted one. | 


I come now to another queſtion. Beſide ſuch idiotiſms as I have 


already mentioned, there is in every language a number of expletive 


and redundant words, which originating in colloquial diale&, no 


where grammatical, too often retain their place in the moſt refined 


and cultivated languages; the firſt writers not daring to lay them 


aſide, and their example giving them a ſanction among thoſe who 
write after them. How many ſuch are there not in Engliſh, which 
we have not yet had the courage to explode? 


In tranſlating a Greek or Latin work into any modern language, 
or a work of one modern language into another, we never think it 


© neceſſary to expreſs thoſe idiomatical redundancies; nay, for the 
honour of our author, we avoid expreſſing them as much as poſſible. 


But a different procedure has generally been obſerved with regard tothe 
Hebrew Scriptures. Not only to deviate from their meaning ; but, 
likewiſe, from their form, conſtruction, anomalies, tautologies, ellip- 
ſiſes, 
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ſiſes, pleonaſms, enallages, hypallages—nay, from the very blunders 
of their various tranſcribers, was long accounted a kind of auda- 


cious facrilege. 


Hence, no doubt, it is that ſo many of them have been retained 
in moſt modern tranſlations ; in dire& oppoſition to grammar and 
logic; and often to the great detriment of the text, and obſcurity 
of the verſion. This unjuſt and ill- grounded prejudice is, among 
the learned, no more a predominant one: and the tranſlator of the 
Bible, if he be but a faithful interpreter, may now, without the im- 
putation of impiety, follow that mode of tranſlation which he moſt 
approves of; and which is the moſt likely to convey to the reader 
the genuine ſpirit, not the bare and barren letter, of his originals. 


Under the ſhelter of this privilege, may I here preſume to point 
out ſuch Hebrew expletives and pleonaſms, as I think may be, with 
advantage, ſuppreſſed in an Engliſh tranſlation, 


In the firſt place, the copulative 4 which admits, and has in 
every tranſlation received, a great number of various acceptations *, 
might frequently with great propriety be omitted altogether ; and 
has often been omitted by the beſt interpreters, both ancient and 


modern, | . 
D 2 I would 


* It is indeed the general link of ſentences ; and ſerves not only f@r all thoſe parti- 
cles. which we call conjunctions; but alſo for many adverbs and prepoſitions, and 
even pronouns, Noldius gives it above ſeventy different meanings: but his diſtinc- 
tions are often nice; and I think they are all reducible to the following thirty: An, 
, nor, nay, with, ſo, alſo, thus, if, although, becauſe, that, for, but, yet, ſince, indeed, 

who, 


20 J 
I would, alſo, extend this licence to the ſame letter in combination 


with yy; though here again I have the misfortune to have the 
whole weight of Biſhop Newcome's authority in the oppoſite ſcale. 


who, when, then, now, afterwards, again, whi/t, meanwhile, therefore, wherefors, namel;, 
nevertheleſs, noreover. Of theſe the moſt generally uſed, and perhaps the only neceſ- 
fary, are and, again, when, for, but, that, if, although, with. This laſt is, in reality, 
no leſs a copulative than and; and a more general uſe of it would give perſpicuity, 
energy and preciſion to many paſſages of Holy Writ, which from the conſtant uſe of 
and and and, are amphibologous, languid, indiſcriminate and ungrammatical. We 
have a remarkable inſtance in the three firſt verſes of Geneſis. In theſe, three diſtinct 
ideas are preſented—— The original creation of our material world—its chaotic pri- 
mordial ſtate and the important change that took place at the period of the fix days 
creation. It is, moreover, evident from the form and arrangement of the Hebrew 
words, that ſuch a diſtinction was meant by the writer. For Tn being without a 
verb, and N being joined to a participle, are naturally and ſtrictly connected with 
what immediately goes before; but with what follows only by contraſt. It is there- 
fore impoſſible that the J can be equally well rendered by © and,” through the whole 
of the three verſes. Let us ſee: © In the beginning God created the Heavens Axp the 
earth, AND the earth was without form AND void, AND darkneſs was upon the face 
« of the deep, AND the ſpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters: anD God ſaid, | 
Let there be light, anD there was light.” How heavy, how monotonous, how like 
to the tale of a peaſant is this narrative! But to do juſtice to the author of the Penta- 
teuch, who, as Longinus ſays, was certainly no mean writer, let us combine the above 
paſſage as ſenſe and conſtruction point out; and the three forementioned diſtinct ideas 
will immediately appear conſpicuous. In the beginning God created (or had created) 
the Heavens AND the earth. The earth was YET a diſmal waſte, WITH darkneſs on 
the face of the deep; AND a mighty wind (ſee p. 49,) moving upon the ſurface of 
the waters: WHEN God ſaid, Let there be light;” Ax light there was. Here 
there are only two common variations in rendering, and no need of an italic ſupple- 
ment to connect the ſenſe ; and yet—But I ſhall leave the intelligent reader to make 
the compariſon bf theſe two modes of tranſlating ; and only obſerve that the firſt varia- 
tion of the copulative is juſtified by the Greek tranſlation, and by the Vulgate 5 % 7 
Terra AUTEM: and that the connection of DN N with what precedes is 
implied by their employing the imperfeR time ri, —Fferebatur. 


He 


L a 1 
He thinks your Lordſhip's tranſlation of Iſaiah xxxviii. 1. defective; 


becauſe you have omitted Now it came to paſs.” But if one were 
to aſk his Lordſhip, whether he think that the Prophet, if he had 
written 1n Engliſh, would have expreſſed himſelf in that manner? 
I am perſuaded he would anſwer in the negative. If fo, it is then 
evidently a Hebrew pleonaſm, that ſhould not be rendered in Engliſh. 
At any rate, it ſhould not be rendered, © Now it came to paſs,” 
which never could have entered into the head of an Engliſh tranſla- 
tor, but for the Greek ch % and the Latin factum ef. If it were 
at all to be tranſlated, in the paſſage above mentioned and other 
ſimilar paſſages, why not © It was (or it happened) in the four- 


„ teenth year of King Hezekiah, that &c.” 


With regard to the word Hi for the omiſſion of which your 
Lordſhip is alſo blamed, in the ſame paſſage (Pref. to the Minor Pro- 
phets, p. xix.) I think it may be ſometimes tranſlated with pro- 
priety ; and ſometimes left untranſlated. When the word N pre- 
cedes, I would for the moſt part tranſlate it ; but when it is pre- 
ceded by JR I would not tranſlate it; unleſs that m could be 
conveniently rendered ſpoke, and not ſaid.“ There is only one caſe 
that, to me, preſents a difficulty. It is, when 1085 follows a meſ- 

ſage. 

* The ſecond de was ſometimes neglected even by the Oriental tranſlators, 


though, in their dialects, it was idiomatical. Thus SyRIAc, Joſhua i. 1. renders the 


Hebr. e Fernen by only ND DN; and fo in other places The 
Sg ; Greeks 
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ſage. © It was told him, /ay;ns—word was brought to him, ſaying.” 
Here the rules of Engliſh Grammar are manifeſtly violated ; and 
yet I cannot ſee how they can be adhered to, without deviating 
from the ſtile and manner of the originals, and almoſt always dimi- 
niſhing their ſimplicity. Should we, for the fake of Grammar, 
even at theſe riſks, adopt the indirect mode of expreſſing the meſ- 
ſage, inſtead of the direct? Or ſhould we ſay, This word, this 
«< meſſage was brought to David? Or, in fine, ſhould we retain the 
preſent verſion, ungrammatical as it is, as being the leaſt of the three 
evils? 

The words W. P. W. and their reſpective plurals are alſo mere 
expletives, that may be frequently omitted in a tranſlation, to which 
they are not only not neceſſary, but often give a vulgar air. 
Build me an altar—Get thee up—Take to thee a wife—Come 
« curſe me Jacob—Afemble me the men of Judah—Take thou 
* alſo unto thee—Jacob took to him rods of green poplar.” In 
theſe and all ſuch phraſes the pronoun, it ſhould ſeem, would be 
better omitted. Nay, our tranſlators themſelves have ſometimes 


Greeks and Jerom made the repetition leſs diſguſting by varying their words ur, 
v lacutus eft, dicens, In which they have been generally imitated by modern 
tranſlators: and this accords perfectly with the exceptional diſtinction I have made; 
for & he ſpoke, ſaying; or © he ſpoke, and ſaid has no air of tautology any more 
than „N) 1 U-It is remarkable that, although this phraſe is frequent in the 
Hebrew writings, we never find u N. 


omitted 


1 


omitted it, as Ezek. xii. 5. Dig thou” for © dig thou thee; 
and verſe 7. © I digged” inſtead of © I digged me.. 


The perſonal pronouns F and d ſeem redundant in ſuch 
phraſes as theſe: © The woman, whom thou gaveſt to be with me, 
« /he gave me of the tree——And Debora, a Propheteſs, the wife 
« of Lapidoth, ſe judged Iſrael at that time—Now Hannah, be 
& ſpoke in her hear. But your little ones, which ye ſaid ſhould 
& be a prey, hem will I bring in——Your carcaſſes, they ſhall fall 
ein this wilderneſs.” I am well aware that this has been called an 
emphatical mode of expreſſion ; and, in ſome inſtances, accounted a 
particular beauty; as when the people exclaim, 1 Kings xviii. 39. 
“ The Lord, he is the God; The Lord, he is the God.” Be it ſo; 
yet, even here it has all the air of vulgar tautology; and brings to 
one's mind the old ſong : © Bell, ſhe is my darling, &c.” Were it 
at all deemed neceſſary to tranſlate the redundant word for the ſake | 
of emphaſis, I ſhould prefer giving it another turn, and ſay, That 
« woman, &c. The Propheteſs Debora, &c.—Thole little ones, &c. 
« —Jehovah himſelf, 8&c.”—Although, in general, it would, per- 


* We ſhould laugh at a tranſlator who ſhould thus literally render : Duid tibi vis? 
Scire ubi nunc fit tua tibi Daphnis? or the French Je m'en vais—battez—moi cet 
homme: la va- t- en, il $'en eſt alle. Vet the perſonal pronouns are not leſs. redundant 
in the above Hebrew phraſes, than in any of theſe. | 


4 haps, 


( 3 
haps, be more 1 to the 1 of the een to 
leave the pronoun untranſlated. * | 
Hoc quoque, Tireſi, præter narrata, petenti 
Reſponde— | 

A ſimilar redundancy is frequent in the pronominal ſuffixes ) and 
A; dn and m; eſpecially in combination with the inſeparable pre- 
poſitions 3 and D—* I know him that he will command his children 
* the land which I will give you to inherit But of the tree of 
e the knowledge of good and evil, thou ſhalt not eat of it. 
Theſe are the nations, which the Lord left to prove Iſrael by hem. + 
In many inſtances our tranſlators diſregarded ſuch expletives ; thus 
Numb. xxxv. 34. inſtead of © Defile not therefore the land which 
« ye ſhall inhabit, which I dwell in 5#;” they judiciouſly render 
„ wherein I dwell:“ and I can ſee no good reaſon why they did not 
extend the ſame licence to all ſimilar caſes. 


It likewiſe appears to me, that it would often be proper to omit 
tranſlating the relative WN, eſpecially when it cannot be rendered 


* Our tranſlators did not always render it. Thus Exod. iv, 14. we have, «T 
know that he can ſpeak well; which in the original is, © I know that he can ſpeak 
ce well, he,” correſponding 2222 with the French vulgariſm, &« Je vous le dis, moi 
« 1] fe tait, lui.“ 


+ The French have a fimilar pleonaſm. La vidi, qu'il tient deja, un coup 4e 
ſabre eſt ſur le point de /a lui ravir. The victory, which he already graſps, the ſtroke 
of a ſabre is on the point of ſnatching it from him. And ſome of our modern re- 
finers have ſhewn a ſtrange inclination to ape this 1 mode of expreſſion. 


6 e without 
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without an italic ſupplement. A ſtriking example occurs in the very 
firſt chapter of Geneſis, v. 7. God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament, from the 
« waters which were above the firmament.” This is in reality a 
contradiction ; for if the. waters were already above the firmament, 
what need to divide them from thoſe that were below? Other tranſ- 
lators have, with nearly equal impropriety, ſupplied the word are; 
for how could the waters, above, which God at the creation ſeparated 
by the atmoſphere from thoſe below, be the waters that are now 
ſeparated by that ſame atmoſphere ? But if we tranſlate ſimply and 
indefinitely, © the waters above the firmament from the waters be- 
= low the firmament ;” all will be clear and conſiſtent. 


The word wx, man, is often a mere expletive, not only in 
Hebrew, but alſo in Greek; * and as ſuch our tranſlators ſometimes 
conſidered it. Exod.” ii. 11. * He ſpied (a man) an Egyptian 
% ſmiting (a man) a Hebrew:”,/and v. 14. Who made thee 
« (a man) a prince and a judge over us?” Judges vi. 8. *The 
Lord ſent (a man) a prophet:” xx. 4. And (the man) © the 
& Levite.” T Why did they not uſe the ſame freedom, Gen. 
xliL 30. "—_ un render 1 IM hal * = man Wy is * 


* Maridur ap. -Demoſt and in a New Teſtament ape age, 3 era ec. ; 


+ In Jeremiah Xxxvili. 7. N give it another term, and mer pn PR one 
ef the Eunuchs. . | 


E bee. AY Lord 
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" Lord of the land,” at the expence of introducing two words that 
are not in 2 text“: and again v. 3 3. The man, the Lord of 


< the country.“ I need not remark that Wit, a woman, is often i in 


the ſame predicament. See 2 Sam. xv. 16. I Kings i LL , 16, Jerem. 


| ni. 3. . | r | | 3 6 NE: 


What I have faid of re is applicable to : © The ſons 'of the 
. prophets,” * che prophets” are the ſame thing; as in Greek 
vie Amparoy and raids; arp fignify only « the Greeks“ and * the 
* Phyſicians:” and here a queſtion might be made, whether it 
would not conduce to perſpicuity, and prevent mifapprehenſion, 
every where to render , except when it denotes the immediate 
progeny, by the gentile, or patronymie, of the proper name that 

follows? 80 that, inſtead. of ſaying, © the children of Reuben, the 
children of Gad, the children of Moab, Amalek, Ammon, &c.” 
we ſhould fay, the Reubenites, Gadites, Moabites, Amalekites, 
Ammonites, &c. Here, too, our tranflators have ſet the ex- 
ample; though, as I have already ſaid, without any fort of uni- 

formity. Joel iii. G. The children of Judah, and the children of 
3 Jeruſalem, have ye fold unto the Grecians.” The Hebrew has 
to the children of the Greeks.” So Judges xix. 16. © Benjamites 
(it ſhould be Benjaminites) for ſons of Jemini.” 1 Chron. xxiii.. 
27. © Levites for © ſons of Levi.” 2 Chron. xxvii. 7 « Ammo- 
© nites for © children of Ammon.“ Ezek. XXill.. 15. Babylo- 


7. Accooding to their ſcrupulous bac, « who-is” ſhould have been in Italics, 


4 TENT = „ nians 
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„ nians” for“ children of Babylon; and even “ men” for © ſons 
“of man or Adam.” Pſalm Ixxxix. 47.* | 
This licence ſhould, I think, be extended to proper names, when 

theſe ſignify a whole tribe or people. This has been ſometimes done 
by our tranſlators, but not nearly ſo often as it ſhould ſeem expedient. 
A man of ordinary comprehenſion, on reading theſe words, Judah 
„went with Simeon his brother — Judah took Gaza — The Lord was 
„ with Judah; and he drove out the Canaanites— The Lord deli ver- 
c ed them into the hand of Midian— Thus faith the Lord of Hoſts: 
< I remember what Amalek did to Iſrael; how he laid wait for him 
< in. the way” —might naturally enough imagine that ſo many dif- 
ferent individuals were here deſigned. Would it not be better, 
therefore, to tranſlate Amalekites, Midianites, Simeonites, Judaites?“ 
or, if in the two laſt inſtances the terms may ſeem uncouth, ſupply 
in Ttalics the word tribe? Nor would 1 make the ſame exception here 
in favour of NY itſelf, that I Juſt now made in favour of "KW ; 
but I would render it © Liraclites” when I ſaw occaſion ; or ſupply 
the word children. U 


7: K „ py 
*I ſhould, W I know not well for what vein, be inclined to make one ex- | 

ception : I would ftill fay, the children of Abraham, of Ifaac, of Jacob, and abbve all, 

« the children of Iſrael.” It is a kind of national dĩſtinction of the poſterity of thoſe three 


patriarchs, and is ſo often regeated. and ſo n . that no en 
can eaſily ariſe from it. 


+ What has been ſaid in this and the preceding ſection is to be underſtood diet 


of the proſe parts of the Bible. In poetry, a different mode of rendering ſhould gene- 
rally 
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The word £9 or M is, likeways, ſometimes pleonaſtic, though 
not ſo frequently, I ſuſpect, as ſome Grammarians would have it to be. 
Iſee noreaſon for ſuppreſſingit in ſuch phraſes as theſe : © Darkneſs was 
upon the face of the deep There went up a miſt from the earth 
and watered the whole face of the ground—and behold the face of 
« the ground was dry.” We daily uſe the word face in much bolder 
and far leſs analogical metaphors, and in reality, Bd fignifies the 
external appearance of any thing. It is true, however, that the word 
cannot, in many places, be rendered literally ; or ſhould not, perhaps, 
be rendered at all: and in this the tranſlator muſt be guided by gram- 
matical analogy and idiomatical propriety ; and follow, according to 
the particular exigency, that method of rendering, which is the moſt 
likely to give the full force of the original, without its obſcurity.* 
11 | | The 


rally prevail; even although an explanatory note ſhould be requiſite to prevent miſ- 
takes. 155 4 | ; ; f | 


* Beſide the pleonaſms which our tranſlators introduced into the Engliſh Bible from 
the originals, they ſeem to have admitted others that have little or no foundation in the 
originals. For example, in rendering the ſecond perſons of the imperative mood, they 
have often expreſſed the perſonal pronoun thou and ye when they are not in the Hebrew. 
Thus, Num. xvi. 19. „Only rebel not ye againſt the Lord; neither fear ye the 
people of the land.” It may indeed be ſaid that ye is implied in the verbs: but furely 
it is not neceſſary to expreſs it; and if Ye had been in the Text, they could have 
done no more. At any rate, if it was implied there, it was equally implied in the laſt 

part of the ſame verſe; which is nevertheleſs rendered © fear them not.” Or is plainly 
ſuperfluous and, moreover, a ſoleciſm, in ſuch phraſes as theſe : © Take an heifer or 
three years old. A lamb or one year old, &c, Are not, likeways, all the perſonal 
pro- 


nn. 


The fame rules muſt direct him in rendering or not rendering 


nd. D. P. PN. IP. BY. . p. bY &c. and how far, if he- 
depart from the Hebraiſm, he may lawfully vary its equivalent. 
Let us now proceed to queries of a different nature.. 


Ir is well known that the ſingular number is, in Hebrew, very of- 
ten uſed to expreſs the whole genus or ſpecies of the thing ſignified: 
Such Collectives are more or leſs frequent in every language, but 
are of much greater extent in the Aſiatic, than in the European 
dialects. The earth brought forth—the herb yielding ſeed—an@ 
the tree yielding fruit—And God made the beaſt of the earth, after 
« his kind—Have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea and over the fow! 
of the air—Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to. thee by ſevens. 


Our tranſlators did not always think themſelves obliged to follow 
ſo literal a mode of rendering. Gen. xxxii. 5. I have oxen. and aſſes.” 


Hebrew, © I have ox and aſs.” IL.evit. xi. 2. Theſe are the beaſts 


which ye ſhall cat.” Hebrew, 4 This. is the beaſt,” Num. xxi. 7, 


pronouns too frequently repeated, hen there is no real change in the perſon; I ſhould, 


alſo, think that the word that is ſuperfluous in ſuch phraſes as this, Jud. ii. 20. And 
he faid becauſe that this people &c.“ NN ** and ſimilar combinations being per- 


fectly rendered by becauſe. In like manner TW? and o ſeem fully rendered by 
« for ever,” without the addition of © more.” Nay a uſeleſs pleonaſm may ſometimes 


ariſe from the very arrangement of a ſentence : and I'think there are no leſs than five 
ſuperfluous words in the following verſe, Levit. Xx. 2. © Whoſoever HE BE of the 


4 children of Iſrael, or of the ſtrangers that ſojourn in Iſrael, THAT giveth awy of 


« his ſeed unto Moloch, he ſhall farely be put to death.” | Read it without the words 


in Capitals, and fee if it be not as complete, more ſimple, and leſs embarraſſed. 
Nor is there a ſingle word of the Hebrew unexpreſſed : for the NN before ah is 
included in the word © whoſoever ;” neither is there any need of Italies to connect the 


ſentence. : 
Pray 


4E 

« Pray unto the Lord that he take away the ſerpents from us.” 
Hebrew, © the ſerpent.” Surely they might have uſed the ſame 
freedom in many other places, which would have prevented a con- 
ſiderable number of ungrammatical combinations, which, by follow- 
ing the other mode, they could not eaſily avoid. I ſhould therefore 
hope that no future tranſlator will be blamed for rendering all ſuch 
ſingulars in the plural number, unleſs when the word Gy precedes 
them ; in which caſe it will much depend on circumſtances, whether 
he ſhall or ſhall not prefer the ſingular. I need hardly add, that 
the Ene liberty ſhould be taken with plurals, when they convey 


only : a ſingular meaning. 


; 
| Beſide this enallage of numbers, which is extremely frequent, 
there is another of perſons, the want of attention to which has intro- 
duced great confuſion into modern tranſlations, and given rife to 
many raſh conjectural emendations of the text. It is, when in ad- 
dreffes to God, or even to man, the third perſon is elegantly ufed for 
| the ſecond ; and ſhould always be rendered in the ſecond. A pro- 
per inſtance occurs in Pſalm civ. The Pſalmiſt, in our common 
verſion, 1 is made to addreſs the Almighty in this manner: O Lord 
my God, thou Arr very great; thou ART clothed with honour 
« and majeſty. Who coVEREST thyſelf with light as with a gar- 
< ment; - who STRETCHETH out the heavens like a curtain ; who 
* LAYETH the beams of His chambers in the waters; who MAKETH 
< the clouds nis chariot ; 5 who WALKETH upon the wings of the 
| «* wind; 


1 1 
« wind ; who MAKETH Eis angels ſpirits, and Hrs miniſters a 
« flaming fire; who laid the foundations of the earth hat it ſhould 
« not be removed for ever: Thou covEREDST- it &c.“ Here, 
beſides that a look of incoherency is given to the whole paſlage, the 
rules of our Grammar require $STRETCHEST, LAYEST, MAK EST, 
WALKEST, as well as ART, COVEREST, CQVEREDST ; and the pro- 
noun THY throughout, inſtead of 11s. But the affix y after , 


33% on , &c. determined our tranſlators to admit a ſoleciſm rather 
than depart from che letter of their original. 


It is to be remarked that the Hebrew words, which are here 
tranſlated in the ſecond and third perſons, are, in reality, active 
| participles, and that, in ſuch caſes, it is a frequent idiotiſm of the 
Oriental languages to expreſs the agent in the third perſon, though 
underſtood of the ſecond. The Syrians go a ſtep further and extend 
this licence to the third perſon of the preterite. O thou that. 
48 AID.“ —“ O thou ſon of man who jUDGETH his neighbour.“ 

* Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, that KILLETH the prophets and sToNETH: 
* thoſe who are ſent to 11.“ And fo in the plural, © Tell me, ye, who 
are willing that THEY (not ye) be under the law.” Nothing, then, 
can be more juſt than St. Jerom's remark, that theſe and ſuch enallages 
create (to thoſe who attend not ſufficiently to the genius f 


* The Greek has here partly the ſame enallage—1 anorruwoe re xpepilag Four 
NS Tv; aviranueru; Tp; alu on” Tpog 0+) See alſo Luc. i. 42.—Act. xvii. 3.— 
Rom. vii. 4. 


the 


„ . away — 
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the Hebrew language) innumerable difficulties ; but if they 
be reſtored, as they ſhould be, to their proper caſes, perſons 
and tenſes, what I obſcure * will become plain and ob- 
Bous. 75 2 
A difficulty here preſents ie which has often puzzled me. 
In the injunctions which God gives to his people, the alternate 


change of numbers is extremely frequent, and often appears awk- 


ward in an Engliſh dreſs. © When | ye reap the harveſt of your land, 


e hou ſhalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field. Ze ſhall not 


round the corners of your heads, neither ſhalt Zhou mar the corners 
« of thy beard.—If a ſtranger ſojourn with thee in 4% land, ye ſhall 
82 not vex him When a man or a woman ſhall commit any ſin that 
men commit, and that perſon be guilty, then hey ſhall confeſs the 
25 < {in which they have done, and he ſhall recompenſe his treſpaſs.” f 


© -* The enallage that gave riſe to this diſcuſſion is not peculiar to the Oriental dialects. 


It is quite familiar at this day to the Italians and Spaniards. Nor are we without ex- 


Y amples of it in our own tongue. 


“Oh thou, who Toucn'» Ifaiah's lips with fire.” 


In , our ideas are here divided between the perſonal. pronoun and the relative. 
The latter is ſo generally connected with the third perſon, that we think any other 
connection unnatural. Thus when I ſay © Art thou the perſon who ſtole my watch?“ 
I refer the relative to per on, not to thou. So thou who touched” is equiva- 
lent to thou, the perſon, who touched.” | 

+ The fame enallage is often found where no precept is enjoined, particularly in 


poetical compoſition, although many ſuch enallages are, doubtleſs, chargeable on the 
Copyiſts, who frequently miſtook and interchanged the ſuffixes. Examples may be 


ſeen in the bleſſing of Moſes, Deuter. xxxiii. and in Pſalm xvi. | 
a Would 


a 


L 33 ] 
Would it, or ſhould it be conſidered as dealing too freely with the 
Text, to reduce all that variety to one uniform tenor, and always 
tranſlate ſuch injunctions in the plural, except when they really are 
addreſſed to one perſon ? The mode of tranſlating which Broughton 
propoſed, and which Caſtalio had, before him, adopted, would for 
the moſt part remove this difficulty; ſo much the more as our impera- 
tives have no variety in termination; yet even this expedient would - 
not always ſerve the purpoſe, as long as hon and ye, thine and 
yours, he and they, his and theirs are ſo often confounded. Beſides, 
the future ſeems to give a ſolemnity and force to the precept, which 
is not ſo apparent in the ſimple imperative; and © Thou ſhalt not 
« ſteal Thou ſhalt not commit adultery Thou ſhalt not covet 
* thy neighbour's houſe, &c.“ would, I think, be ill exchanged for 
“Steal not“ commit. not adultery”— * covet not, &c.” And, | 
indeed, ' though i in all other ſuch caſes, I ſhould be inclined to uſe the 
plural ; throughout the Decalogue I would retain the ſingular. 


As idiomatical pleonaſms may be retrenched in a tranſlation. with- 
out the ſmalleſt 1 injury to the original author; ſo may his ellipſiſes 
be with propriety ſupplied, if che ſupplements be virtually contained 
in the elliptical phraſe. Putting ſuch ſupplements in Italics, is a mere 
modern refinement, unknown to the moſt literal ancient tranſlators, 
Even Pagninus himſelf did not dream of ſo ſilly a device. The 
father of it, I believe, was Arias Montanus ; who yet, probably, 
never meant that it ſhould be adopted in a tranſlation for common | 

F ule. 


141 
uſe. His ſole intention ſeems to have been to give to his half- 
learned readers ſome idea of che Hebrew idiom; and that, indeed, 
is the only advantage that can be derived from his labour, It is 
therefore no ſmall matter of ſurpriſe, that he ſhould, in this reſpect, 
have become a model to poſterior tranſlators* ; and continued to be 
ſo, until your Lordſhip broke the enchantment. Jr 

We ſhould laugh at the man, who in rendering theſe N of 
Lucian, 6 wer c am not at leifure,” ſhould, to ſhew his ſtrict 
attention and fidelity to the Original, diſtinguiſh the Engliſh words 
in this manner, I am not at leiſure :” which, after all, do not 
entirely exhibit the Greek idiom—Or who, of the Latin words 
« Quid mia ?” ſhould thus variegate the vetſion: © What need is 
there for many words? Or who, having to expreſs in French the 
following ſentence : © The news you bring are too good, not to 
« with they were true; ſhould deem it his duty, as a faithful inter- 
preter, to put in Italics every word in his tranſlation that has not a 
correſpondent word in his original, even when the word is evidently 
-— underſtood, and might with equal propriety be expreſſed : Les 
A e ee e Ä 
elles fuſſent vraies. 

„ What is All more aſtoniſhing, ſome of thoſe who tranſlated from the Vulgate, 
paid the ſame ſcrupulous regard to its peculiar ellipfiſes ; although the author of the 
Vulgate was a free tranſlator, and often abandoned the idiom of the Hebrew 
without neceſſity. But they thought, I ſuppoſe, that they could not, as Catholics, 


— aaa on Macao —— 
| But 
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But is it not as ridiculous in a Verſion of the Bible, to diſtinguiſh 
buy Italics thoſe neceſſary and implied ſupplements which we fo fre- 
quently meet with in modern tranſlations :: God ſaw that i war 
„good This is now bone of my bone Theſe are the generations 
of Noah The men of Sodom were wicked. In thoſe days there 
was no King in Iſrael; every one did that which was right in his 
& own eyes, &c. What elſe is this but to count ſyllables and play 
with words ? Italics are not only often unneceſſary, but, ſometimes, 
degrade the Text. When Achiſh, for example (1 Sam. xxi. 15.), is 
made to ſay, © Shall this fellow come into my houſe.” The word 
fellow is here worſe than ſuperfluous. It preſents to the reader an 
idea that is not in the original ; and is, beſides, a term not only low 
and vulgar; but alſo, if we and to its etymology, improperly 
applied. 
Wbat — been ad of the Pleonaſm * | Ellipfs, is mare or leſs 
| applicable to the Enallage, Hypallage, and other ſubordinate figures of 
ſpeech, in the rendering of all which a tranffator ſhould, I preſume, 
be more ftudious of retaining the genuine ſenſe than the precife idiom 
of his original ; when by endeavouring to expreſs the latter, he would 
expoſe himfelf to the danger of obſcurity, ambiguity, or barbarifm. 


TI come now, my Lord, to a queſtion of great importance, nearly 
connected with the preceding ſections: How far and in what 
circumſtances is the Hebrew arrangement of words and ſentences, 


to be followed in a tranſlation? 
F 2 And 


T6 3 


And here, I think, one general propoſition may be laid down as 
incontrovertible ; namely, That mode of arrangement is always the 
beſt which expreſſes the meaning of the original in the moſt intelligi- 
ble and energetic terms; and ſuch as the author himſelf would, moſt 
probably, have nn if he had written in the tranſlator's lan- 
guage. 

Luckily for an Engliſh tranſlator of the Bible, he will not be often 
under any great neceſſity of departing much from the arran gement 
of the Hebrew; eſpecially i in the poetical parts of Scripture, where 
the two idioms are ſo congenial as to appear almoſt like twin-bro- 
thers *. Sometimes, however, he will ſee ſtrong reaſons for changing 
the order even in poetry, and ſtill more frequently in proſe. This 
will happen either in the arrangement of the ſeveral words of a ſingle 
ſentence, or of the ſeveral members of a compound ſentence, or of 


ſeveral different ſentences together. 


In the firſt caſe it cannot be doubted, that it is not oh 3 
but often neceſſary to change the order of the Hebrew. There is 
hardly a verſe in the Bible, in which inſtances do not occur. For, 
what Ainſworth, or other Engliſh Aguila, would venture to ſay, © In 
* the beginning created God the Heavens And faw God the 

* James's tranſlators did not always "my res: of this natural advantage; 


and Purver almoſt never attended to it. 
light 


lM: 4 


The lamp of God before it went ou. 


light that it was good 
« The labour of thy hands for thou ſhalt eat?“ 


It is little leſs indubitable, that the arrangement of the ſeveral 
members of a ſentence may ſometimes require to be changed. Thus 
Exod. xvii. 20. the order of the Hebrew is this: „ He that ſacri- 
4 ficeth to other Gods, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed, ſave to the 
“Lord only:” but our tranſlators judiciouſſy changed that order, 
and rendered, He that ſacrificeth unto any God , ſave unto 
the Lord only, ſhall be utterly deſtroyed.“ So Exod.” xii. 15. 
this ſentence, © Whoſoever eateth leavened bread from the firſt day 
“until the ſeventh day,” is in the Hebrew ſo arranged, that the laſt 
comma precedes the ſecond, which in Engliſh would be extremely 
uncouth and confuſed. In all ſimilar cafes therefore the arrangement 
of the original ſhould be departed from, and had our tranſlators more 
frequently done ſo, they would have left much fewer obſeurities in 


their tranſlation. 


The only real difficulty, then, regards the third caſe.” Is it lawful 
to tranſpoſe whole complete ſentences, when their natural order 


* Yet even this mode of conſtruction our language admits : and it was often fol- 
lowed by our tranſlators. Then ſang Moſes — Then came Amalek— The right 
ſhoulder ſhall ye give, &c.” Quer. would it not be better to reſtrain this inverted 
poſition of nominative and verb to interrogatory ſentences, and poetical compoſi- 
- tion? > TA 88 
+ They followed the preſent faulty text; in which Ode is wanting. 

ſeems 


: 

1 

q 
24 
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feems to be inverted, and when there is reaſon to ſuſpect that they 
have been ſhifted from their firſt-place in the original? ' - 


That tranfpoſitions may have been made in the original texts of 


che Bible, as well as in other writings, will hardly be denied: nay, 


that they have actually been ſometimes made is unqueſtionable : 


but I fear, ſome modern interpreters have been too ready to find 


them where they are not, or, at leaſt, where there are not ſufficient 


proofs or probability of their exiſting. I would therefore be ex- 


tremely- cautious in admitting them, and conſider them nearly in 
the ſame light with a various lection. If there were found a diver- 
fity of order in the Hebrew manuſcripts, or in the ancient verſions, 


L mould think myſelf at liberty to follow that order which ſhould ap- 


pear to me the moſt conſiſtent with the context : but if all the ma- 
nuſcripts and verſions agreed, I ſhould be apt to look upon it as an 
original ſynchyſis; and content myſelf with pointing out, in a note, 


2 ſeemingly more natural order. 


At the ſame time I confeſs, that I would not blame a tranſlator 
for purſuing a different plan. For, provided there be nothing eſſen- 
tial retrenched from the text, or added to it, I ſee no harm that can 
enſue from putting one ſentence before or after another, on rational 
grounds“. Yet, as this licence, once aſſumed, would probably pro- 


= Quo ordine quid referatur, modo conflat veritas, aut nihili aut parum intergſt. 
SCALIGER., 


duce 
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duce too great a diverſity of arrangement (for almoſt every one 
would arrange in a different manner), I would rather be for retaining 
the preſent order in all ſuch caſes as admit 2 a an of its 
being the 3 one. | T0; I WE. 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubje& of arrangement, I will juſt remark, 
that tranſlators in general have paid too little attention to it. An 
improper diſpoſition of words in a ſentence, is little leſs offenſive 
to the eye and ear than confuſion in the ornaments of a building, 
or diſharmony in a piece of muſic ; beſide its being productive of 
obſcurity, ambiguity, and even of a falſe meaning. To the example 
I have given in my PRosPECTVUs, from Ezek. permit me to add a 
few more from our laſt tranſlation. ' Judg. ii. 21, © I alſo; wilt not 
< henceforth drive out any from before them, of the nations which 
» « Joſhua left.” Here the ſentence i is embarraſſed by any being out of 
its place. Exod. xxxv. 29. All manner of work which the Lord 
© had commanded to be made by the hand of Moſes.” Here the 
meaning is ambiguous; and a ſmall change in the arrangement 
would have prevented that ambiguity. Gen. xiii. 10. Lot lifted 
& up his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well 


4% watered every where, before the Lord deſtroyed Sodom and Go 


„ morra, as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou goeſt to Zoar.“ Here we are preſented with a wrong mean- 
ing; and the ſynchyſis of the Hebrew ſhould not have been fol- 


* 
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lowed in a vernacular verſion*. The ſame ambiguity is often found 


in the New Teſtament, from the ſame cauſe. For example, 1 Cor. 


Xvi. 11. © With the brethren,” is ſo placed that it may ſignify either 
that St. Paul looked for Timothy and the brethren ; or that St. Paul 


Aud the brethren looked for Timothy :” By arranging thus, For 
<« I, with the brethren, look for him,” the ambiguity is removed. 


Acts xxi. 5. © They all brought us on our way, with wives and 


children.“ Qu. whaſe wives and children? See alſo Acts xxii. 29. 
h Romans iv. 16, 17, 18. | 


Beſide the general care with which a tranſlator ſhould arrange 


| his words and- ſentences throughout; ought he not moreover to aim 


at that diverſity of ſtructure which may be remarked in the different 
ſorts of compoſitions in all languages, and is ſtrongly diſtinguiſhable 
in the Hebrew writings? A poetical period will admit, and ſome- 

times require, an arrangement, that in proſe would be highly incon- 

gruous. Even in proſe there is, I conceive, a real, though not ſo 
ſtriking a difference, in the diſpoſition of the component parts of an 
hiſtorical ſentence, a precept, a parable, and an apophthegm. The 


- laſt, in particular, ſeems to demand a certain degree of artificial 
neatneſs peculiar to itſelf; and which makes it the boundary, as it 


The laſt reviſers of the Geneva French verſion have well rendered this ſentence. 
« Lot ayant Eleve les yieux, vid toute la plaine du Jourdain, qui ẽtoit, avant que 
« PEternel eut detruit Sodome et Gomorra, arroſce partout juſq? à ce que tu viennes 
« en Tfoar, comme un jardin de VEterne!, et comme le pais d'Egypte,” 


were, 


. 


were, between proſe and poetry ; if it do not, indeed, belong to the 
latter. 


Alt any rate, as Hebrew poetry is confeſſedly arranged in a very 

different manner from Hebrew proſe, it is ſurely the duty of a 
tranſlator to endeavour to imitate that difference in his verſion. And 
here it is, I think, that modern tranſlations, our public one not ex- 
cepted, are the moſt ſuſceptible of further improvement. Your 
Lordſhip ſet the example; which has been ſucceſsfully followed by 
Mr. Blayney and Biſhop Newcome ; and after which I alſo have at- 
tempted to form my imperfe& copy. 


But ſhould a verſion of the poetical parts of ſcripture be divided 
into lines or hemiſtichs, correſponding with what is called Hebrew 
metre? This method, firſt practiſed by the Germans“, has been 
adopted by the writers of moſt other nations; and more eſpecially 
by thoſe of our own. Biſhop Newcome has even made it one of 
his fifteen rules for a good tranſlation, | 

Notwithſtanding all this, I cannot help ſeriouſly doubting of its 
propriety. I can ſee no force or beauty it adds to the text, nor pro- 
fit nor pleaſure it can bring to the reader. On the contrary, I 
True it is, that we meet with a ſort of ſtichical dzviſicns not only of the poetical, 
but likeways of the ſentential books of ſcripture, in the Alexandrian and other 


Greek manuſcripts ; and we learn from Heſychius that this was an early invention: 
but 1 queſtion if any of our modern metrical tranſlators would take it for their 
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think, it conſiderably disjoints and disfigures the on,, and often per- 
plexes and puzzles the other. Permit me to lay before your Lord- 
ſhip a ſpecimen from your own Iſaiah; the firſt that preſents 
itſelf. | | 

And it ſhall be, when Moab ſhall ſee, 
That he hath wearied himſelf out on the high place, 
That he ſhall enter into his ſanctuary 
To intercede: but he ſhall not prevail. 
3 Iſaiah xvi. 12. 
- Or the following from Biſhop Newcome's Zechariah : 
| . In that day Jehovah will defend | 
The inhabitants of Jeruſalem : 
And he that is feeble among them ſhall be 
In that day, as David. 

Does it really appear to your Lordſhip, that in either of theſe in- 
ſtances the text looks to advantage ; or that the reader will be better 
pleaſed to ſee it arrayed in this whimſical manner, than in the ſober 
garb of meaſured proſe? I greatly fear he will not. 


Indeed this mode of dividing a tranſlation of the Hebrew poetry, 
ſeems very ſimilar to that which was followed in the old literal 
Latin verſions of Homer; which not only give us no adequate 
idea of the beauties of the great original ; but create an eternal diſ- 
guſt to the reader, by diſplaying before his eyes all the external 
| g 4. appearance 
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appearance of verſe, without any of its properties. Yet thoſe Latin 

lines have one advantage over your Engliſh ones: we are ſure they 
| correſpond exactly with ſo many Greek verſes; whereas no one 
will, I preſume, aſſert the ſame of any Richical verſion made from 
the Hebrew. 

You, my Lord, of all men know beſt, how little we are ac- 
quainted with the meaſure and mechaniſm of Hebrew verſe; and 
how capricious, for the moſt part, are the diviſions that have been 
made of them, even by the moſt learned Hebraifts, What one 
would divide into long lines, another would divide into ſhort ; and 
what, by this one would be combined into ſtanzas, would by that 
one be arranged i in ſeparate hemiſtichs. So that in reality, to give 
a verſion divided into lines of any ſort; would be to give us no 
more than the arbitrary notions of the divider ; and could only ſerve 
to impreſs a falſe, or at leaſt an uncertain idea on the mind of the 
reader; without contributing either to his inſtruction or edification®, 

| | For 

Such diviſions are not only often arbitrary, but ſometimes lead to deluſion. I ſhall 
give an inſtance from Mr. Blayney's Jeremiah, Lam. ii. 17. 

* Jehovah hath accompliſhed that which he had decreed, 


* he hath fulfilled his word; : 
&© What he conſtituted in the days of old, he hath de- 
ſtroyed and not ſpared.” 
To this conſtruction he was « determined,” he ſays, © by the metre.” I ſhould be 
glad to know by what rules of metre. Surely not by the paralleliſm, which is mani- 
oO deſtroyed by this 9 But let any one read the paſſage, without imagi- 
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For what inſtruction or edification can the mere Engliſh reader 
receive from ſuch irregular and ill- connected lines as theſe, preſented 
to him as an exemplification of Hebrew verſe? 


In the houſe of Iſrael I have ſeen a horrible ching: 
There Ephraim committeth fornication; 
Iſrael is polluted. _ 
Moreover, O Judah, an harveſt i 18 appointed of thee 
: 1 thoſe who lead away the captivity of my people. 


Zech. viii. 21. 
Or theſe: | 


And the inhabitants cf one city ſhall | 80 

Into another, ſaying : 

Let us ſurely go to entreat the face of Jehovah, 
And to ſeek Jehovah God of Hoſts : 

I will go A 


EAT of metre in his head; and 11 am (confident, l he will naturally divide the words 
with all the ancient tranſlators, in the following manner: 
Jehovah hath done —hat he had deviſed; 
Hath accompliſhed the purpoſe—which he decreed of old; 
Hath deſtroyed and hath not ſpared | 

Not to mention that Mr. Blayney's laſt line preſents an ambiguity, which a common 
reader might eaſily conceive to be a flat contradiftion. © He hath deſtroyed and not 
6 ſpared, what he had conſtituted in the days of old.” What? had he deſtroyed his own 
decrees? It is certain that is not Mr. Blayney's meaning; but his meaning is not ſo 
obvious as it ſhould be; and even if his conſtruction were allowed to be right, per- 
ſpicuity required that © What he conſtituted in the days of old,” ſhould be included 
in a parentheſis ; or the word what changed into as. 

| Were 
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Were the text for public ſervice to be thus divided, the beſt 
readers would, I believe, make but an awkward appearance in de- 
livering the moſt ſublime oracles of religion. The eye and the ear 
would be at continual variance ; the tones and cadences would be 
perpetually confounded, and grating diſharmony attend the pronun- 
ciation of almoſt every period. 

On the whole, then, may I not appeal to your Lordſhip's judg- 
ment, even from your own practice; that in giving a verſion for 
general reading, ſuch a diviſion of thoſe parts which are ſuppoſed 
to be poetry, would be attended with manifeſt inconvenience ; and 
with no viſible advantage ; and that, therefore, a plain proſe-like 
verſion, which ſhould preſerve as much as poſſible of what your 
Lordſhip has ſo ably proved to conſtitute the eſſence of Hebrew 
poetry, would be greatly preferable. 


The public will, perhaps, here, tax me 1 wit preſumption 65 
offering to differ from ſo many learned men. But I truſt I have 
done it with all due deference and modeſty. I have candidly pro- 
poſed my own doubts ; I wiſh to have them canvaſſed; am ready 
to hear what may be ſaid on the other ſide of the queſtion, and diſ. 
poſed to give up my opinion to the general yoice. 


Although a proper arrangement of words and ſentences will, cer- 
tainly, go a great way towards removing a number of ambiguities, 
it will not always be found ſufficient to give to a tranſlation of the 


Bible, 
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7 Bible, that degree of perſpicuity, which a book intended for gene- 
ral inſtruction ſeems to require: and, therefore, every other mean 


ſhould be employed, that can ſerve for that purpoſe, without hurt- 
ing the integrity of the text, or altering its genuine meaning. Among 
theſe means I would propoſe the following licences, all which have 
already been taken by ſome one or other tranſlator ; and the greateſt 


7 part of them by thoſe even who profeſs to give the moſt literal 
verſions. | 
Among the cauſes of ambiguity in the Hebrew text, one is, the 
too frequent uſe of the verb, without its proper nominative ex- 
preſſed. Thus Num. xxiii. 4. And God met Balaam ; and he 
_ <« faid to him, I have prepared ſeven altars, &c.” The meaning, 
| which the context only leads us to, would be more obvious, if the) 
before 1? were rendered © who,” as was often done by the author 
of the Vulgate, and not unfrequently by ſome of the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous modern tranſlators. Our own, ſometimes, though rarely, uſed 
this licence. Thus Judges iii. 19. But he himſelf (Ehud) turned 
« again from the quarries that were by Gilgal, and ſaid, I have a 
« ſecret errand to thee, O King; wHo ſaid (WN") keep filence.” 
And Jerem. xxxvi. 32. © Then Jeremiah took another roll and 
gave it to Baruch the Scribe, the ſon of Neriab, wno wrote 
() therein, &c.” See alſo Judg. iii. 31. Prov. xi. 22.— 
Why not extend it to all ſimilar caſes? It is indeed hardly conceiv- 
able how many obſcurities and ambiguities are made to diſappear by 
this ſingle licence. 
Another 


L 


Another mean has been employed to remove this ſpecies of 
ambiguity ; eſpecially when the verb repeated is DN. When the 
ſecond or third DX) has a different (though not expreſſed) nomi- 
native from the preceding one, St. Jerom very often, our firſt tranſ- 
lators frequently, and our laſt not ſeldom render it“ he anſwered; 
which not only excludes all doubtfulneſs of meaning, but breaks 
that colloquial monotony, which ariſes from the conſtant return of 
« he ſaid,” and “ he ſaid” again *. 


Yet neither of theſe expedients will always take away the ambi- 
guity. Thus Num. xxiii. 7. And he took up his parable.” Who 
took up his parable? Not the perſon laſt mentioned in the text, for 
that was the King of Moab; but Balaam, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verſe, Would it not be better then to inſert Balaam in Ita- 
talics before © took up his parable; ſo much the rather, as almoſt 
all tranſlators, from the Seventy downwards, have, in other places 
not more ambiguous than this, taken the like freedom. 


There is yet another. method, which, if diſcriminately uſed, 
might ſerve to give a greater degree of clearneſs to the text, and 
at the fame time prevent a tedious repetition of the copulative. 
It is to change the firſt of two or more conſecutive preterites 
into the participle of the ſame verb. So, often, the Greek tranſ- 


Sometimes the Vulgate, for the ſake of variety, joins this expedient with the 
former. Et ecce Angelus Domini de cæls clamavit dicens: Abraham! dbraham! Qui 
reſpondit (N) adſum, Gen. xxiii. 11, a 


lators. 
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lators. AaGovor Tov xaprov als, payer =Tporartroauerc Is Io 
Toy Taxwl, erer. £gapas Iaxws tes Toes, ewropevly. And ſtill more 
frequently the Vulgate : Egreſuſque Cain a facie Domini, habitavit, 
&c.—Biben/que vinum, inebriatus ęſt. —Fncedentes retrorſum, operuerunt 
verendo patris ſui. —Rever jus invenit ſtantem Balac, &c. 


Although our laſt tranſlators ſeldom adopted this method, they 
very often took another equivalent to it. Of two copulatives they 
| ſuppreſſed the one, and rendered the other by whey ; putting the 
ſubſequent verb in the preterpluperfect tenſe. Inſtances may be ſeen 
in almoſt every chapter. The Arabic and other ancient verſions had 


given them a precedent. 


As the omiſſion of the nominative before its verb often begets 
_ ambiguity, ſo the too frequent repetition of it produces a diſagree- 
able tautology. In ſuch caſes the reſpective pronoun, it ſhould ſeem, 
might be uſed inſtead of it, when there is no danger of miſtake. 
For this too we have the ſanction of the ancient verſions, particu- 
larly the Vulgate ; ; and even our firſt Engliſh tranſlators : but the 
| maſoretic ſuperſtition of poſterior times made our laſt reviſors bid 


to follow their example. 


The Hebrews have a peculiar mode of expreſſing themſelves in a 
negative manner, which is equivalent to a very ſtrong affirmation, 
but of an oppoſite nature. Thus, not to heal one” is © to inflict 
not to find a thing” is © to loſe it,””—In 

; all 


4 ſores on one. 
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all ſuch phraſes, I am of opinion that the meaning, not the words, 
ſhould be attended to; and the phraſe rendered equivalently. Take 
an example from Hoſea xii. 8. „ All his labour ſhall not be found 
« to him” (which is Biſhop Newcome's tranſlation of a corrected 
text) is, doubtleſs, equivalent to All his labours ſhall be loſt.” 
_ Would it not therefore be better ſo to tranſlate, than be under the 
neceſſity of making out the ſenſe by the aid of a word in Italics ; 
which, after all, preſents an ambiguous meaning? All his labours 
„ ſhall not be found profitable to him.” Some of them, then, may 
be found profitable. 


There is yet another negative mode of a an affirmation, 
more common ſtill than the former, introduced by the interrogative 
particle d or Y © Are not they beyond the Jordan?” 
„Have not I commanded thee? © Is not the arrow beyond thee ?”? 
„Are not theſe things written in the books of the Chronicles of 
« the Kings of Judah?” In ſuch phraſes, I preſume, the affirmative 
may be uſed at the diſcretion of the tranſlator ; and will often be 
preferable to the negative. 5 


The remaining part of my queries regards, either certain Hebrew 
words, which, though their meaning be ſufficiently known, ſeem 


to have been improperly rendered in Engliſh ; or Engliſh words, 
which, though they were, perhaps, OY as * terms as 


* Negativa addita interrogations adfirmands vim habet; idem eft quod amnino. Tympius, 


Notæ in Noldiuim. + 
1 * | the 


t IJ 


the language afforded, are not quite ſo conſonant with our preſent 
ideas, or agreeable to the rules of our preſent improved Grammar 8 
Or, in fine, ſuch expreſſions as may ſeem r or nn. if 


literally underſtood. 


At the head of the firſt claſs ſhall place bos, which our tranſlators 
render a Duke.” As this word is, among the people, under- 
ſtood to denote only a certain order of nobility; would not the 
meaning of the Hebrew be ket ls * 
Chief or Priace? 


The word pz, which in its primary ſignification denotes the 
Vital principle, whatever it be, that makes matter capable of vege- 
tation, increaſe, ſenſation, &c. is, in the Bible, chiefly appropri- 
ated to animal life; and more particularly to that of the human 
ſpecies. Our tranſlators commonly rendered it ſou/; and, in many 
places, that may be deemed no improper rendering, eſpecially in 
poetry ; but, in general, I think, it ſhould be tranſlated perſon ; and 
with the pronominal ſuffixes, often left untranſlated. This, I am 
perſuaded, would prevent many miſconceptions of the true meaning 
of the text, as well as a number of falſe conſequences deducible from 
ſuch miſconceptions, We cannot eaſily change the popular ideas 
that uſage hath affixed to the terms of our own language; but we 
may. frequently accommodate the terms of another language to 
thoſe ideas. A philoſophical dialect never exiſted, and probably 
never will exiſt, ; 4 


As: 


1 


As wh) is the vital principle itſelf, which in animals, according 
to the Hebrew phyſiology, reſides in the blood; ſo M, the natu- 
ral meaning of which is air or wind, is tralatitiouſly uſed for animal 
reſpiration, or that portion of air which is neceſſary to keep the 
vital principle in motion, and which the Scripture calls emphatically 
& the breath of life,” and thence it denotes what we call the whole 
ſpiritual part of man, or the human ſoul. By a ftill ftronger 
figure it is made to fignify that ſupernatural influence by which 
the Deity is ſuppoſed to operate on his creatures, not improperly 
called divine inſpiration, or divine impulſe. In this ſenſe it is often 
perſonified, and called a Spirit either good or bad. Thus 1 Sam. 
xvi. 13, 14. The Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that 
« day forward, but the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and 
“an evil Spirit from the Lord troubled him.” This is, perhaps, 
the boldeſt metaphor in the Oriental languages; and has given oc- 
caſion to many abſurd and ridiculous notions both among Jews and 
Chriſtians, It is, I confeſs, a very hard matter for a tranſlator to find 
terms adequate to all the various literal and figurative meanings of 
the word: but it ſhould be his ſtudy to ſeek them, and to make the 
beſt diſcrimination poſſible ; ſo as not to preſent his reader with an idea 
that is not contained in the original. If he cannot always accom- 
pliſh this in the text, a ſhort explanatory note ſhould be added for 
that purpoſe. | | | 

Our tranſlators have often made a proper diſtinction in the render- 
ing of this word ; but ſometimes alſo they ſeem to have been led by 

H 2 theological 


to 1 


theological ſyſtem to tranſlate it Spirit, when ſome other term would 
have been more ſuitable. Your Lordſhip has moſt properly cor- 
rected Iſaiah xiv. 7. But are there not many other ſimilar paſſages that 
ſtand equally in need of correction ? One in particular preſents itſelf 
at the very threſhold of the ſanctuary, that has been long a ſtumbling- 
block to thoſe that entered. Gen. i. 2. Dn 12Þ oy NEAT DN mms 
© The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” Although 
this tranſlation greatly diminiſhes the force and beauty of the narra- 
tive, is incompatible with the arrangement of the original context, 
and was rightly underſtood and rendered by thoſe of the ancient in- 
terpreters, who were the moſt likely to perceive the general meaning 
of the Hebraiſm; yet as the Seventy had literally tranſlated it, and 
as it ſeemed favourable to one of the capital tenets of the Chriſtian 
Church, it was eagerly adopted by almoſt all Chriſtian Expoſitors, 
and generally applied to the Holy Ghoſt. To make the text tally 
better with this application, the true ſenſe of the word Po ο was 
alſo perverted. It was remarked, it ſeems, by ſome Syrian *, that 
drr) in that diale& might ſignify 10 brood. This acceptation, which 
was itſelf but a figurative meaning at moſt, was till farther im- | 
proved into another figurative meaning ; and thus, what was at firſt 
only © a great wind agitating the waters,” became in time the third 
perſon of the Trinity, hatching chaotic matter into life, as a bird does 
„We learn this from St, Baſil ; and ſome have ſuppoſed that Syrian to be St. 


Ephrem. Ephrem, however, teaches quite the contrary. 
1 


( $8 1 | 
her eggs. Milton accordingly places him in that attitude, and 
makes him 4vith mighty wings outſpread, fit brouding on the vaſt abyſe. 
This may be Poetry, but it is neither Scripture nor Philoſophy. 
Another inſtance I ſhall give from the Pſalms, PC. civ. 4. is thus 
rendered by our laſt tranſlators: Who maketh his angels ſpirits, 
« and his miniſters a flaming fire.” That a ſervile tranſlator from 
the Vulgate ſhould be guilty of ſo egregious a miſtake, is not, per- 
haps, to be wondered at. He had before him an ambiguous text; 
and might think it incumbent on him to be as obſcure and unin- 
telligible as h/s original ; but that one who tranſlates immediately 
from the Hebrew, and is but moderately acquainted with its genius, 
ſhould ſo miſerably degrade this ſublime paſſage, is ſurpriſing indeed. 
„Who maketh the winds his meſſengers; and his miniſters, the 
flaſhy lightning.” . A bold and ſublime 1dea, and worthy an Oriental 
bard* 


Although Þ9&D is, in many places, properly rendered judgment, 
there are other places where, on account of the various. acceptations 
of the Engliſh term, that rendering ſeems inadmiſſible. - For exam- 
ple, Job xxvii. 2. whizn vpn on is tranſlated © God hath taken 


7 


« away my judgment; a meaning very different from that of the 
original, which evidently ſignifies “ God hath put off my cauſe ; 


« hath declined bringing me to trial.” Our tranſlators might have, 


. Biſhop Hare has well rendered this verſe in Latin, faciens Angelus ſuos, ventos ; 
Miniſtros ſuos, ignem flammantem : but Green, who took Biſhop Hare for his model, 
has ill-tranſlated into Engliſh the firſt line. Who maketh his angels winds.“ 
| in 
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in ſome ſort, removed the ambiguity, by rendering W299 © my 
* right,” as they did in the fixth verſe of the laſt-quoted chapter ; 
where © I lie againſt my judgment” would not preſent a more 
incongruous meaning, than, in the former paſſage, © God hath 
* taken away 5 er 

| It cannot be too often. repeated, that perſpicuity is the chief 
quality of a good tranſlation ; to attain which, it will always be 
lawful for a tranſlator to paraphraſe what cannot be literally ren- 
dered without obſcurity. From this principle your Lordſhip has 
clearly and elegantly tranſlated Ifaiah xl. 27. And my cauſe 
i paſſeth unregarded by my God,” which in our vulgar verſion 
. perplexed and.ambiguous: 1 lr 55 0 K is 33 52 over from 
« my God.“ 4 

I alſo doubt if the words [PN 80 de be 5 properly ren- 
dered faithful, irue; faithfulneſs, truth; and I ſhould be apt to think 
that veracious and veracity might fometunes be fitly employed to eu- 
preſs their * 


Is there any word in our language, or could any word be ana- 
logically introduced into it, that would, in any degree, expreſs 
the relation between bro and nay—or between bay a Vibe and 
be a ſceptre? I fear not. 


The God of the Ifraclites is particularly diſtinguiſhed by the 


name mr; of which neither the preciſe meaning nor the genuine 
= pronun- 


E 


pronunciation is well known. Fehovah is a barbarous term, that 
was never heard of before the ſixteenth century® ; neither Pag- 
ninus, nor Munſter, nor even Montanus, uſed it in their verſions: 
but Junius and Caſtalio having once given it a ſanction, it came 
gradually into general uſage among Latin tranſlators and commen- 
tators; and has of late made its way into vernacular verſions}. 
Bate, your Lordſhip, Green, Blayney, and Biſhop. Newcome, have 
all adopted it ; and the laſt-mentioned W | 
be uſed. | 


I have, notwithſtanding, ſome doubt about it; which 1 8 
leave to propoſe. As the word Loxp has been ſo long employed 
among Chriſtians, to denote the Supreme Being, and is the only 
one in the New Teſtament by which he is known, I ſhould be 
ſtrongly inclined to retain it in the Old; ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe the ancient Greek, Syriac, Latin and Arabic interpreters re- 
ſpectively rendered d by a ſimilar term Kypios, , Dominus, 37. 
Beſides, we ſometimes meet with yr in conſtruction with MN: 
which we could hardly render © Jehovah of Hoſts; and Biſhop 
Newcome himſelf allows that, in ſuch caſes, we muſt ſupply dhe 
and ſay © Jehovah God of Hoſts.” | 


* Druſius could find no higher authority for it than that of Galatinus.. 

+ I know not, however, if it have yet been admitted into any vernacular verſions 
except that of Michaelis in German. Luther's,. the Dutch, Daniſhy Old Swedifh, ' 
Italian, and Spaniſh have Lora The —— battles Barenh which has 
been —_ by the Paris Capuchins in their late tranſlations. 

There 
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. . There is only one objection that now occurs. The word e is 


alſo tranſlated Lord, and- with the ſuffix my Lord, although it is 
only a term of reſpect applied to human beings ; and moſt probably 
never applied to the Deity without the repetition of 227XN, © Lord 
of Lords*.” It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that a diſtinction ſhould 
be made between the terms. Our tranſlators made a diſtinction. 
They rendered . TR LorD, and put it in capitals; and e 


my Lord, in common letters. If a farther diſcrimination be deemed 
expedient, let ſome other term be uſed to expreſs ; and I ſee 


no one ſo proper as Sir. It will, perhaps, be faid that the term is 


too trite and familiar; but it is not more ſo than ume muſt have 


been in judea; nor can it, on that account, be more improper in 


the Old Teſtament than in the New; where we have * Sir, thou 


« haſt nothing to draw with,” John iv. 11. And in the ſame chap- 
© ter, © Sir, give me this water, —Sir, I perceive thou art a pro- 
10 phet,—Sir, didſt not thou ſow good ſeed in thy field, &c.” And 


in the plural, Acts xxvii. 21. © Sirs, (ſaid St. Paul) & ye ſhould 
« Have hearkened unto me;” and v. 2 5. © Wherefore, Sirs, be 


« of good cheer.” The Greek indeed is here ar pes; but if the 


* In the preſent Maſoretic text, indeed, and even long before the exiſtence of the 
Maſora, we frequently find e for Y (though with conſiderable variation in 
the manuſcripts); but we owe this, I ſuſpect, to the ſuperſtition of the Jews. There is 
not à ſingle inſtance of it, I believe, in the Samar. Pentateuch. See a curious paſſage 
relative to this matter in Mr. White's tranſlation of the Preface. to the Arabic Hexa- 
plar Pentateuch, in the T 22. 


_ 


a 


1 


Apoſtle had ſpoke in Hebrew, it would have been Mut. At 
any rate, the term has the authority of our laſt tranſlators. Nay, 
we meet with it, once at leaſt, in the Old Teſtament. O Sir,” 
(faid Joſeph's brethren to the Steward) - we came indeed down at 
the firſt time to buy bread.” Gen. xliii. 20. I would therefore pro- 
poſe uſing, throughout, the word Lox for p, and the word Sir“ 


for „Ne. 


It has been well remarked by Le Cene and others, that naked is 
often too ſtrong an expreſſion for JW; and yet, perhaps, we have 
not in our language a ſuitable modifying term. The ſame obſerva- 
tion is applicable to . NN. Y. N. "PB. OM. MY- bd. . &c. 
which we often ſind it impoſſible to render with that degree of pro- 
priety we wiſh: Is not Horace's maxim, then, of innovating a little 
here applicable? And might not a tranſlator be allowed to borrow 
from other languages ſuch terms as are eaſily convertible, and rea- 
dily underſtood; or to revive ſuch obſolete ones of our own as 


would expreſs the meaning with more diſcriminating accuracy; or, 
in fine, to extend occaſionally the acceptation of words now in 


This, however, can only be done when YI} is in the compellative caſe —= 
for we do not ſay, A Sir ſuch-a-one, as the French and Dutch do; nor even Sir 
ſuch-a-one, as the Italians and Spaniards do: and therefore we muſt, in all other caſes, 
render it either My Lora, or My Maſter : for Mr. would oy ſufferable in a 


tranſlation of the Bible. 


\ 


1 uſe, 


1 


5 of error or oonfuſion by ſuch exten 
ſion . 


Of Engliſh terms, that may have been proper enough at the time 
our tranſlation was made; but which now ſeem to convey either a 
different meaning, or a meaning not quite ſo characteriſtical as 
others that have been ſince adopted, I ſhall content myſelf with 1228 
ing the following, as _ 


Our tranſlators were led to Nn. De y re-, Exod. i. 16. 
« And ſee chem upon the ſtools;“ from its being then cuſtomary 
to deliver women on a ſort of ſtool made for the purpoſe, and kept 
by the midwife, But, beſides that it is extremely doubtful if j3K 
ever ſignify a ſtool; that practice being now generally diſcontinued 
in Britain , and the expreſſion © upon the ftools,” preſenting 
an idea very different from that of delivery, ſhould not the term itſelf 
be changed; e eee the ſentence, which 


* Of this lat kind of licence, I will juſt propoſe one example : 4 To divide light 
« from darkneſs” has always appeared to me a term not ſufficiently proper to expreſs 
the true meaning of hy In in this phraſe. The Latin d/fingue ſeems much more ſuit- 
able. Why then might we not uſe the word diſtinguiſb in the ſame ſignification? So 
much the rather, becauſe that is really its primitive meaning, although it has gradually 
loſt it, and is now ſeldom uſed but in a metaphorical ſenſe. Your Lordſhip's appgoba- 
tion would go a great way to embolden me in taking a few ſuch licences. See ſome 
ſenſible reſlections on this ſubject in Maty's Review for June 1786. 
1 The practice is ſtill uſed in Holland and other northern nations; and even in the 
Royal Lying- in Hoſpital of Copenhagen, See Medic. Comment. Vol. IV. 
could 


— 
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ſhould ſufficiently expreſs its 3 without being liable to future 
miſconception? 


Audience formerly ſignified the a# of 13 and ſo it was uſed 
by Milton; but as it now ſeems obſolete in that meaning, ſhould 
we not ſubſtitute Hearing in its ſtead; and tranſlate Gen. xxv. 10. 
% And Ephron the Hittite anſwered Abraham in the hearing of the 
“ children of Heth? Travail, too, for /abour is become altogether 
obſolete. Yet both Biſhop Newcome and Mr. Blayney have re- 
tained it. Get you to the mountains—Get' you hence—T will 
get me unto the Great One; and ſuch-like expreſſions appear 
alſo to be juſtly going into difuſe; enn 
and vulgar air. 


Fu ARR is 2 word Which we have no occaſion for N and 
which is now hardly ever uſed. | 


I have, elſewhere, given it as my opinion, that words which we 
have once fairly adopted from other languages are, for the moſt 
part, more noble, more expreſſive and diſcriminating than our own 
original ones. Thus, I think, to aſſemble is better than to gather toge- 


ther ; convoke than call together, gratuitouſly than” freely. 


u e was never the moſt proper term for mmas,. but is 
now ſtill leſs ſo from the more limited acceptation of the word 


| | To 


I 2 
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To diſcover, or uncover, ſeems ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe which it 
will hardly bear. Thus Nahum iii. 5. © will diſcover thy ſkirts 

upon thy face.” Or, as Biſhop Newcome renders, © I will uncover 
„ thy ſkirts before thy face.” We cannot, I think, ſay with propriety 
to uncover the thing covering, but the thing covered. Some other term, 
therefore, ſhould be found to expreſs. the Hebrew word 7792, both 
here and in other ſimilar places. | 


| Exalted ſeems. to be improper, when en to material objedts, 
"Ln Every valley ſhall be exalted.” Iſaiah xl. 4. * 
The word umo ſeems frequently miſuſed i in our preſent verſion. 
It has there four different acceptations. For firſt, it marks the da- 
tive caſe: Unio Adam he ſaid.” Secondly, it denotes motion to a 
place: And Moſes went up uno the mountains.” Thirdly, it 
precedes the fartheſt extreme of local fituation : © From the river 
* of Egypt «no the great river.” Fourthly, it is placed before the 
laſt period of time: © Since the days of Joſhua unto that day.” — 
Now 1 ſhould think that it is proper only in the ſecond and third 


examples; ; but not in the firſt and fourth; where. and until le 
to be more grammatical. 


Are the words maker. l therefore, wherein, therein, whereof, 
thereof, whereby, thereby, whereunto, thereunto, heretofore, theretofore, 
and other ſuch-like compounds to be retained? To be convineed 
that they are not ſtrictly grammatical, we have only to analyze them, 
for who could * far there, for where, in where, in there, of | 

 avhere, 
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n of there, &e? And yet I fear we cannot yell do without them, 
PETTY the two firſt.” | 


The word there | is alſo St uſed in another manner, che 
propriety of which might be queſtioned; and where indeed it ſeems 
to be a mere expletive. Thus when we ſay, There was a man 
“in the land of Hus:“ we ſay no more than © A man was in the 
„land of Hus.“ And when we ſay, Let there be light Let there 
© be a firmament, &c. — We might ſay Let light be —Let a 
„ firmament be —or even © Be light—Be a firmament.”—And in 
the imperative mood we frequently uſe this more regular mode of 

expreſſion, eſpecially in poetry; but in the indicative, it would 
ſeem uncouth, and perhaps: x at firſt e becauſe « our ears are 
not accuſtomed to it. | 


Some think chin the hho, * doth, did, are 5 a bean; 
in as much as they add a particular emphaſis to the expreſſion ; and 
your Lordſhip has given countenance to this opinion in your 
Elements of Engliſh Grammar, Is it founded in nature? and would 
not Gen. iii. 13. be as forcibly rendered, The ſerpent beguiled 
“ me, and I ate; as © The ſerpent beguiled me, and I did eat A It 
ſeems ſtill more ſuperfluous in ſuch texts as the following, Gen. vi. 
17. do bring a flood of waters upon the earth.” Gen. xxvi. 
30. And he made them a feaſt, and they did eat and drink.” 
Exod. x. 5. And they (the locuſts) did eat every herb of the field.” 
In general, then, would it not be better to reſtrict it entirely to ne- 
| " gative 
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gative- ſentences; or at- moſt to. extend it to a conceſſion or ſtrong 
affirmation ? Thus, Joſhua ii. 4. might be rendered © There did 
come men unto me.” And Gen. xvili. 1 5. is rg properly " Nay, 
* but thou ddt laugh.” 1 


Is the expreſſion 6 aka W rules 
of grammar or analogy? And, if not, how are we to tranſlate 


nn np»? Dr. Goſſet ſuggeſts © to take for a wife,“ as he thinks 
to marry would hardly be endured ; yet our tranſlators have uſed 


it in 2 Chron; xiii, 2. where they render mwYy yIWMDWNT r 


* and married fourteen wives.” See alſo Gen, xix. 14. Num. Ai. 1. 


and 1 Chron! ii. 21. 


If we at all retain the word befeech, ſhould 1 not the preterite be- 
ſought be at leaſt e . inſtead of it? 


Obe * the moſt part, ade Siftinguiſhed th no- 
minative plural ye from the accuſative you; ſhould not due regard be 
Riill paid to this diſtinction, in ſpite of the propenſity of our preſent 
writers to neglect it? Would you not alſo retain the termination erh 
in che third perſon ſingular of the indicative mood? 


1 would, alſo, fain perſuade myſelf, that ve ſhould not confound 
nor uſe indiſcriminately, the terms 7 and' behold. The former I 
—_ employ, wheri there is nothing in the narrative immedi- 
ately pointed at; the latter, when ſome obje& is indicated as pre- 


— 
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ſent. Thus I would ſay, Behold the man—Behold the Lamb of 
© God:“ but Lo! I bring a deluge—Lo! it was Leah—Lo! it be- 
came a ſerpent.” 80 that Lo may be always conſidered as a mere 
interjection; Behold as the imperative of a W * Is e 
more than ideal!? 


The definite article zhe ſeems to be often inſerted where it ſhould 
not be inſerted. Thus Gen. i. 6. God ſaid; let there be a fir- 
mament; and let it divide THE waters from Taz. waters: It ſhould 
| be © Waters from waters,” as our older tranſlators have it. Deut. 
XX. 5, 6. Leſt he die in THE battle,” ſhould be © Leſt he die in 
battle; and ſo they have it in the next verſe. On the other hand, 


they have omitted it where it ſhould not be omitted. Thus Ecclef, 
xxii. G. But ſtripes and correction of wiſdom,” ſhould be The 
ſtripes and correction, &c.” Nor is this omiſſion always of ſmall 
moment. A notable example occurs, Rom. ii. 12. where the omiſ- 
ſion of the article not only marsF the meaning, but . gives a an air of 


* This interjection, ſo extremely frequent in the Hebrew writings, is 8 
rendered by the ancients, eſpecially by St. Jerom, by an equivalent term. Thus 
Gen xxix, 25. for NN NYT Hr P2322 . the VouLGATE' has “ facto mane 
vidit Liam.” And Sys. N N ND N D and when the morning came, 
and he ſaw that it was Lia, &c. This licence, I think, may be occaſionally uſed, 
particularly when the interjection is repeated 1 in the ſentence; and thereby embar- 
raſſes it. Sometimes a tranſpoſition will have the ſame good effect; and ſometimes 
it may be accounted a pleonaſm, and omitted. 

1 According to Johnſon this word is obſolete. But Ay is it obſolete ? It was 
| uſed by Shakeſpeare, Milton, Waller, and Dryden; is a Teutonic, nay a Hebrew 
radical word; and even in its ſound more expreſſive of the meaning than any of its 
ſubſtitutes. Let us not always be biaſſed by uſage or authority. 

| impiety 
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impiety to the paſſage: © For as many as have ſinned withont law, 
4 ſhall alſo periſh without law.“ This omiſſion is the more re- 
markable, as in the counterpart of the ſame verſe the article is pro- 


oY reſtored : © And as many as have ſinned in Thx law, ſhall be 


judged by THE law:“ that is, the law of Moſes. 


Your Lordſhip's 2 has greatly contributed towards reſtor- 
ing the conjunctive mood to its original place, after the hypothe- 
tical particles 5, though, unleſs, except, &c. and, conſidering how 


little variety of termination our verbs have, I would by no means 


diſpoſſeſs it of its juſt claim. But thoſe particles are not always 


hypothetical ; and, therefore, to j oin them always with the ſub- 


junctive (as many writers, who wiſh to be thought more than com- 
' monly correct, affe& to do) ſcems to be an impropriety. I would, 
with your Lordſhip, make this diſtinction. When the phraſe is 
evidently conditional, expreſſing a doubt or depending on a con- 
tingency, the ſubjunctive ſhould ever be uſed: but when a con- 
ceſſion, which is equivalent to an affirmation, is included | in the ſen- 
tence, I would uniformly uſe the indicative. If this obſervation be 
allowed to be juſt, it is plain that its application wHl be of great 


| There is nothing, H believe, in our language more undetermined 


than the uſe of the inſeparable prepoſitions in and un. The former 


„ the Latin; and, in many inſtances, re- 


* 


* 
4 * 
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tains with us its Latin intenſive ſignification : whereas the latter is 
of Saxon origin, and is always a privative. Since then we are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a privative prefix of our own ſtock, and ſince it is 
perfectly ſufficient for the purpoſe, it may be pertinently aſked, 
why we ſhould not excluſively employ i it to denote privation; and 
| confine the other to ſuch words only, as being derived from the Ro- 
man tongue, till retain their intenſive meaning in ours® ? It will be 
faid, perhaps, that although this rule be eſtabliſhed on principles 
of general analogy, it muſt neceſſarily be liable to many excep- 
tions. When the prefix coaleſces with a word of which the initial 
is an 1 an m, 4 P, or an r, euphony has introduced the uſage of 
changing the u of the prepoſition i into one of thoſe letters: now it 
would be extremely harſh and uncouth to read and write , Wlegible, 
ummeaſurable, urrefi Mille, &c. That ſuch a pronunciation and 
orthography would, at firſt, appear harſh to the unaceuſtomed ear, 
and ſtrange to the unaccuſtomed eye, I readily grant; yet there is, 
in reality, no more harſhneſs nor oddity in. ullegible than in nullity, 

in ummeaſurable chan in nummery, in urremediable than in currency. 
But there is no need for introducing this novel form; ſeeing we 
have already ſuch a multitude of words in which the u retains its own 
ſhape and ſound, in words beginning with the forementioned let- 
ters; without 0 our r perceiving any 1 of  cacophopy or r incongruity. 


Examples: infrigidate, infuſcate, FRI immerge, & e. But this difference 
is better illuſtrated by contraſt : zncarcerate and uncarcerate; inchoin and — 
infold and unfold, &c, 


K For 
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For arely we may fay and write unlegible as well as unlzarned, un 
kettered, unlibidinous ; unmeaſureabls as well as unnerci ciul; and unreme- 
Sable as well as unrebubed. And was not Shakeſpeare” s unreconclle- 
able (Auth. and leop. AR v. Sc. 1. ) more proper and as harmonious 
2s our irreconcileable ? I wiſh our profeſſed grammarians would take 
this matter into confideration, and give us | fome conſiſtent princi- 
ples ie by. N ' 


I have obferved a mode of phraſing, that now ſeems to prevail ; 

which, nevertheleſs, I am apt to conſider as a real ſoleciſm. It is 
to ſuppreſs the little word it in ſuch ſentences as tlie following: 

« Now that this of the two is the better glofs, it is proved by your 
% own interrogation.” So Chillingworth, and the writers of his 
time; but our moderns would, i in imitation of the Latins, make the 
firſt part of the ſentence the nominative to the verb; and write, 
That this of the two is the better gloſs, is proved, &c.v Change 
only the order thus: « Now it is proved that, waged and the neceſ- 
e ee e 1 15 


Another ſtill greater impropriety feems to be creeping in upon us, 
from our French neighbours ; and is already found in writers of 
' repute. It conſiſts in beginning a ſentence with an inſulated no- 
minative, which has no correſponding verb; as, ( Born a poet, verſes 

| 4 | * coſt 
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« coſt him nothing. —Iraſeible beyond credibility, the ſmalleſt con- 
ee tradition put him in a paſſion.” I know not if there be any 
thing more oppolite to the genius of our language than ſuch a con- 
ſtruction . 


| Notwithſtanding all that has been written by our moſt recent 
grammarians about Sal and ci, «would and ſhould, it does hot ap- 
pear to me that there are yet any Shel eſtabliſhed to direct us in 
the uſe of them. Your Lordſhip has juſtly obſerved that our an- 
ceſtors, even as late as the reigns of James and the Charleſes, re- 
ſpectively employed hem in a different manner from that of the 
preſent time; and I cannot help thinking that the ſage of our an. 
ceſtors was; in ſome regard, preferable to ours. TE 


In disjunctive ſenterices; fiould we uſe or or nor after nd? and me 
ther 7 The nature of negatives ſeems to require nr; yet I have fre- 
quetitly obſerved; even in thoſe writers who aſſume to themſelves 
the peculiar province of correttors general of flile and grammar, 
ſuch expreſſions as theſe: * Neither he of any one elſe. —Neither the | 
« One of the other of theſe affertions, e To me this appears un» 1] | 
pratarnatical. | 


© This canhot'be called iti 4% abphinz; berauls the fab is the le in Vath 
parts of the ſentence ; amd the ts and Wb uur ee the 
ſame _— fr 4 


K 2 One 
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One query ſtill remains about the orthography of proper names, 
Our firft tranſlators of the Bible, Tindal and Coverdale, retained 
the old pronunciation of the Proper names, ſuch as they found it in 
Roy and Latin verſions, with little variation and few ex- 
ceptions. Thus they wrote Heva, Noe, Jared, Mathuſala, Nemrod, 
Nineve, , Cages, Cades-Barne, Berſabe, Booz, Iſai, Elizeus, Salomon, 
Aggens, Ofeas.. In ſome inſtances, they followed the French form; 
Efaye, Feremie, Zachary, Abdy, Sophony, &c. Sometimes they adopted 
the Maſoretic mode of pronunciation; as Zoar, Serug, Terah, Peleg, 
&c. A farther approximation to this laſt form was made in Cran- 
mer's 8 and Parker's Bibles ; particularly in thoſe names that were leſs 
known, and conſequently leſs apt to ſtrike or ſurpriſe the people 
by a new ſound, while the more celebrated were retained in their, 
old orthography. But the Engliſh refugees at Geneva, taking the 
French Calviniſts for their model, ſcrupulouſly adhered to the Maſo- | 
retic punctustion, in their expreſſion of the proper names, and as 
much as poſſible to the literal ſounds of che Hebrew alphabet, ſuch 
a8 modern grammarians exhibit them. James's tranſlators generally 

adopted their Plan, but with many modifications, either to avoid 
cacophony, or not to deviate too widely from the ſounds, to which, 
the people had been ſo long accuſtomed. They did not, therefore, 
write Methuſael, Sheth, Enaſb, Shem, Izhak, Jaakob, Rebekah, Rabel, 
Naſeſbon, &c. Yet, in general, they followed the Geneva plan, both 
in this and moſt other |particulars ; as may be ſeen. by any one who 
{hall take the trouble to compare chem. 

5 | Since 
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Since that period little innovation has been attempted in che 
Hebrew names, except by Bate, with whom Henoch is Henuc, Jared 
Oirad, Adab Odeb, Zillah Filleb, Enos Anuſh, Chenaan Canon, Lot 
Luth, Zoar or Segor Fuar, Ephron Oprun, fudah Jeudeb, Aaron 
Aorun, Zadok faduk, Bethel Bith-al, 8c. &c. Uncouth as this 
orthography may ſeem to be, it was, not without ſome ſpecious rea- 
ſons, adopted by Bate. He wiſhed to expreſs, as nearly as poſſible, 
what he took to be the genuine original powers of each Hebrew 
letter, deſpiſing not only the Maſoretic pronunciation, but alſo that 
of the moſt ancient interpreters, who' lived at a time when the 
Hebrew was yet a ſpoken language. Now he ſhould have, in this 
reſpe&, deſpiſed neither the one nor the other; but either have re- 
tained the proper names as he found them i in the common verſion, 
or at leaſt cerreQud them on better SINE then Lo own captt= 
cious ideas. | | | 


Is it e then to make any change at all in the preſent 
orthography of the Hebrew proper names? I ſay not that; 
but J think the change ſhould be natural, analogical, and founded 
on orthography, reaſon, or ancient authority. It were certainly 
to be wiſhed that every name could be. ſo written in a verſion, 
as to be diſtinguiſhed even by its ſound, and expreſs, as nearly 
as pollible, the powers of the Hebrew elements that compoſe it; ; 
and this has been more. or * En by the moſt, wary and 


#3 J 
cautious. 
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cautious tranflators. But then the names muſt not, even for this 
avalogical diſcrimination, be ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed, as not to 
be known. again for the ſame. This indeed will rarely happen, 
if we do not give a new pronunciaton to the vowel ſounds; I mean 
the. real vowels dt N V . y and tlieir ſeveral combinations. Of all 
theſe, as it is impaſſible to know preciſely their various powers 
in the mouth of an ancient Jew, the beſt we can do is to ſound 
them as they have been handed down to us, whether by the ancient 
interpreters or Jewiſh grammarians.; no great matter which, Thus 
thaugh ah would ſeem, if I pronounce each letter ſeparate, to 
be expreſſed by Aiub (and. ſo Bate would probaby have written it) 
yet I will continue to call it Job, or at leaſt. Iob; becauſe 1 find all 
the ancients ſo expreſs it; and becauſe in reality there is nothing 
uncommon in thoſe letters taking that ſound. In fact, if we pro- 
nounce 7 in Job as we do in Jambicks, we ſhall give it the very 
ſound which the Italians give to ai; and if we pronounce the o as 
our o. ſhort, it will not differ from ſhort. Were our” proper name 
George to be treated by an Oriental as we treat the Oriental names, 
and exprefled in theſe letters N, it would be ſo altered as not 
tor retain a ſingle ſound of the original, excepting that of 7. 


I am therefore of opinion, that we. ſhould retain the. old names 
with as little variation as poſſible. The only innovations 1 would 
' propoſe are the following: The NI would always expreſs by +; the 
2 by ch; the P by c or kj the # by /h; the i by =; and the y by 16, 


or 


„ 


or z with a point above it. This would be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
the ſimilar conſonant ſounds, And as the 5 at the end of proper 
names ending with N is uſcleſs, I would only retain it to * 
maſculines from feminines, as Judab from Debora, &cc. 


Before L leave the ſubject of proper names, I muſt obſerve, that 
we are now ſo accuſtomed to place the definite article before thoſe 
of rivers and mountains, that they look, ſomehow, naked without 
it. Yet this mode has not yet, I believe, been introduced into any 
Engliſh verſion ; and it would, perhaps, be by ſome accounted a 
blameable innovation to write The Euphrates, The Nile, The 
Jordan, The Chobar, The Lebanon, The Carmel, The Thabor, &c.“ 
Perhaps we ſhould make a diſtinction. When the name mentioned 
is not attended with its appellative river, and is the nominative or 
* of a verb, the article ſhould. be prefixed ; but when river 

is immediately joined to it, or when it is in concord or regimen with 
another noun, the article ſhould not be prefixed. 


The onhography of a proper name being: once fixt upon, it ſhould 
be retained throughout the whole Bible, both in the Old and New 
Teſtament; although there may be a variety of lettering it in the 
originals. See. Biſhop Newcome's. Preface: to the Minor Prophets, 
p. xxxvi. | 


With 


= SY 


With regard to ſuch expreſſions in the original Scriptures as, 
if tranſlated literally; would offer to the mind of the delicate and 
pious reader offenſive images; I make no doubt but your Lord- 
ſhip will agree with me, that they ought to be accommodated to 
our times and manners, and rendered with more freedom than any 
other paſſages.” Exemplification here is unneceſſary. But I ſhould 
be glad to know, whether in this claſs your Lordſhip would include 
ſuch phraſes as the following, NPR YT od Na, Nr NN n 
9 1 £1: | | 


| Theſe, my Lord, are a part of the i 3 and dif- 
ficultics that have ' occaſionally preſented ' themſelves during the 
courſe of my preſent labours. I lay them before your Lordſhip 
with all that: confidence which your former encouraging coun- 
tenance: ſo naturally inſpires. If health and leiſure. ſhall allow 
you but to glance them over, I am perſuaded that a great por- 
tion of the miſt will he diſſipated by ſo clear and keen a ray. 
1 wiſh not to give your Lordſhip the trouble of writing long re- 
marks. The ſhorteſt hint of approbation or the contrary; a 
 fingle yes or 10 on the oppoſite page, relative to any query I 
have put, or opinion I have ventured to give, will be a ſufficient © 
indication of your ſentiment, and go a great way to make me 
| cheriſh or abandon my own. Before next Michaelmas I hope to have 


the 
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the honour of ſubmitting to your peruſal a whole volume of my 
tranſlation. How happy ſhall I eſteem myſelf, if it ſhould have the 
good fortune to merit the ſame flattering approbation you were ſo 
kind as to expreſs of my Proſpectus. Whether that be in my fate, 


or not, I eagerly ſeize this opportunity of teſtifying to the | 
Public, with what reſpect and veneration I have the honour 
to be, 


MY LORD, 
| Your LozDsn1P's 
Much obliged, 
And moſt obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


A5 + 8 


Lonpon, 
January 15, 1787. 
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E V ER ready to own and rectify my miſtakes, to ſupply omil- 
fions, or to anſwer rational queries, I take this occafion to make the 
following additions to my PRospECTUs which was lately publiſhed; and 
in which I am ſorry to find more typographical and other errors, than, on 
too ſlight a reading over of the ſheets as . came from the prefs, I had 


occaſionally obſerved. . 


Page 2, line 5, after agreed upon, add what follows : 


A late ingenious Eſſayiſt has, indeed, given it as his opinion, that a a 
new tranſlation of the Bible is not only unneceſſary, but even dangerous, 
nay extremely dangerous; and that, inſtead of ſerving the cauſe of religion, 
it would tend to hurt it : and a more recent writer, of no common abili- 
ties, in the Monthly Review, has adopted and enforced the ſame ſenti- 
ment. It may not eee BE One to hear, and ou HR * | 


arguments, * 
dent inet So eat | 72 
5 L 2 In 
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In the firſt place, the venerable antiquity” of our preſent public verſion 
is urged as a reaſon ſufficient for retaining it, with all its faults.— This, in 
the mouth of a Proteſtant, ſeems to be an odd ſort of argument. If a 
Romaniſt had uſed it in favour of his Vulgate, he would be inſtantly told, 
That no age nor preſcription can authorize error; and that it is obſtinacy 
ce to defend in any vexſion, however ancient or. venerable, what cannot be 
4 rationally defended.” In fact, the lapſe of thirteen centuries has given no 
more rea] value to the Vulgate, than it had when it firſt appeared ; nor is 
our preſent public verſion more eſtimable now than it was an hundred and 
ſeventy-fix years ago. If time could enhance the value of a tranſlation, 
Tyndal's would be . preferable.to»James's;.or..it. can boaſt at leaſt two 
hundred and fifty years, and a part of it two hundred and fixty. And 
old Wicliff might ſhake his hoary Iocks, and fay, „ have a much 
c better claim than either.” 


But it is further urged, That independently of age, and the air of 
« yeneration which it has thence acquired, our preſent verſion ought to 
be retained for its intrinſic beauty and excellence. The language, 
« though it is fimple and natural, is rich and expreſſive. The poetical 
« paſſages of Scripture are peculiarly pleaſing. The tranſlation of the 
c Pſalms abounds with paſſages exquiſitely beautiful. Even where the 
s ſenſe is not very clear, nor the connection of ideas at firſt fight obvious, 
cc nee bee e and the ear raviſhed, with the powerful yet vnaffected 
* charms of the ſtyle, &c.” 25 x 4 


Although this panegyric be ang aur, I am \ villng to ſubſcribe to 
it. But all thoſe beauties, in an equal degree, and ſome of them even in 
e 14y are found in our firſt verſions, and muſt be more or leſs 
found in every verſion of the Hebrew ſcriptures that is not a mere para- 
phraſe. The great merit of. James's tranſlators did not certainly conſiſt in 
beautifying or meliorating the ſtyle of the former verſions, but in correct- 
ing their- errors, and making a verſion more ſtrictly conformable to the 


leuer, not always the ſpirit, of their ſuppoſed indefectible originals. Their 
Ys” fidelity 
« 1 


wt 
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fidelity and accuracy deſerve great commendation; and that is almoſt all 
they have a juſt claim to. The ſtyle they found in their prototype; and 
the diction and phraſeology they borrowed from their predeceſſors in tranſ- 
lation: and it was well that they had ſuch models; for their own preface 
evinces that their taſte was none of the beſt. We have indeed ſome diffi- 
culty to believe that it could be written by the ſame perſons. 


What is beautiful, what is excellent, what is melodious and raviſping in the 
preſent verſion, ſhould be undoubtedly retained. by all future tranſlators ; 
but is there any reaſon for retaining its corruptions, its miſ- tranſlations, its 
obſcurities, and its other acknowledged imperfections? I ſcarcely think 
that its moſt partial admirer will contend for this. The judgment made 
by Mr. Knox, from a compariſon of a late verſion of Ifaiah with that of the 
public tranſlation, is not altogether” juſt. He ſhould have conſidered, 
that the intention of the learned Prelate, in giving that verſion, was to 
exhibit a ſpecimen of Hebrew metre, clothed in a correſponding Engliſh 
dreſs, and repreſenting as nearly as poſſible the meaſure, the conſtruction, 
the air, and complexion of the original. From this, and from the novel 
and awkward appearance of ſo many unequal. and unmeaſured Engliſh 
lines, and the many unnatural breaks and unexpected pauſes. that thence 
enſue, it frequently happens, 1 confeſs, that the old tranſlation is more 


pleaſant to read; the order and arrangement, too, appear often to be 


more harmonious; and ſometimes, though rarely, the terms ſeem more 
properly choſen. But how fully is all this compenſated by the clearneſs, 
preciſion, and energy of the Biſhop's verſion, and the many corrections 
of a faulty or miſ-tranſlated text? Let this verſion be taken out of its 
preſent form, and divided and arranged like plain poetical proſe ; 
and the leaſt intelligent reader will, I think, be ſtruck with the diffe- 


But the moſt ſpecious objection is derived from the danger of Cornelia. 


bzing the Chriſtian people, and weakening, their faith, by preſenting them 
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Vich a new or improved verſion of the Scriptures. © We have received the 


«© Bible” (ſays the ſame amiable writer) in the very words in which it now 
cc ſtands, from our fathers; we have learned many paſſages of it by heart 


ec in our infancy; we find it quoted in ſermons from the earlieſt to the 


ec lateſt times, ſo that its phraſe is become familiar to our ear, and we 
ec ceaſe to be ſtartled at apparent difficulties. Let all this be called pre- 
cc judice, but it is a prejudice which univerſally prevails in the middle 
ce and lower ranks; and we ſhould hardly recognize the Bible, were it to 
ce he read in our churches in any other words than thoſe which our fathers 
te have heard before us.” — Again, « If the leſſons of the Church were 


ec to be read in different words from thoſe which they have heard from 


ce their infancy, their faith might be more * chan by all the argu- 
ce ments of che Deiſts. a6 


This is an old objection *; it was ; made by St. Auguſtine to St. Jerom. 
The people of that day, who had received from their fathers the Bible in 
the words of the old Italic tranſtation, were aftoniſhed, and ſome of them 


ſcandalized, on hearing the new verſion read in the churches ; and a cer- 


tain African Biſhop raiſed a tumult in his congregation, by ſubſtituting be- 
dera for cucurbita in the fourth chapter of Jonah. 
Whether any of our good people would be as zealous for the word 
gourd, experience only can decide: but if ſuch ill- founded prejudices really 
exiſt among them, it is the fault of their teachers; and their teachers 
ſhould -ſeriouſly labour to remove them. The people ſhould be taught 
(for they are not indocil) that it is to the meaning, and not the words, of 


Scripture to the ſenſe, not the ſound, that they gught to attend That a 


It is worth remarking, that objections of the ſame nature have been made againſt tranſla- 
ting the Scriptures at all. A number of pious but weak Chriſtians will be ſcandalized, 
« will have their faith ſhaken, will be perverted to hereſy ; therefore ler the Scriptures re- 
„0 POE ORY - | 


4 | tranſla- 
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tranſlation of the Bible, like all other tranſlations, is ſuſceptible of further 
and further improvement—That the languages in which the Scriptures were 
originally written, are now better underſtood than when the laft tranſlation 
was made That the originals themſelves have, by the diligence and la- 
bours of the learned, been reſtored more nearly to their firſt integrity—and 
that, by theſe means, a number of difficult paſſages may be illuſtrated, 
obſcurities removed, objectic as obviated ; and the Divine oracles made 
more intelligible to every capacity. All this the people have a right to 
know; and, knowing all this, they will not only be not averſe to a new 
tranſlation, but expect it with eagerneſs, and receive it with pleaſure; with 
a pleaſure proportioned to their zeal and devotion. For as to that claſs of 
| devotees, if ſuch there be, who believe that our preſent verſion was written 
with the finger of the Almighty ; and that to alter a tittle of it, is to be guilty 
of blaſphemy, it would be worſe than weak to encourage their prejudices ; 
it would be to abet a real blaſphemy, for fear of i incurring, in their extrava- 
gant ideas, the i imputation of an imaginary one. 


The truth is, as far as I have been able to learn, that the biene Þ in 
general are ſufficiently ſenſible of the expediency of a new verſion, or a 
thorough reviſal of the old one. There are few, even of the loweſt claſs, 
who have not heard of the imperfections of the public verſion; our preach- 
ers are conſtantly correcting particular paſſages in it. Bible-hiſtories and 
Family-expoſitors, without number, are diſperſed all over the kingdom, 
in which many miſ-tranſlations are corrected, or pretended to be fo; and 
yet the people read them with avidity, and even with enthuſiaſm. In 
ſhort, the prejudices of the people againſt an improved verſion either do 
not exiſt at all, or are ſuch as may be eaſily removed, or deſerve not to 
be regarded v. Indeed if the above objections had come from writers lefs 
reſpectable, I ſhould have paid no attention to them. 

| Taking 

* That the prejudices of the people arc not ſo ſtrong as Mr. Knox ſeems to think, and 
that they are not ſo eaſily ſcandalized on hearing the Scriptures read in words different from 

| the 
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Taking it for granted, then, that a new, or at leaſt an improved verſion 
of the Scriptures is wanting, and wanted; : it is my intention „in this Pro- 
ſpectus, to explore, &c. | 


Page 5. 1. laſt, ere to; A am not ſure un it ſhould be incul- 
cate vun. 


3 Page 8. 1. 15. The word unclinch Re been objected to as . I fear 
it is alſo improper ;. perhaps undo might be ſubſtituted. —In the note of the 
ſame page, for averſion, read an averſion. | | 


F Page 10. I. 16. for 44ſt, read latter. 
Page I 3. J. 26. for exculpating them of, read exculpating them ”—_ 
Page 16. 1,20. for is, read be. 

Page 18. I. 20. for that they could, read if they could. 


Page 20. reform the note thus Three volumes of this work are now 
_ (1786) publiſhed. The firſt, beſide a ſenfible preface, Canons, and Clavis 

or catalogue of the MSS. uſed by the author, contains various readings on 
| Geneſis, Exodus, and Leviticus—the ſecond carries them to the end of 
Kings — the third contains the Prophets and Megilloth — and the fourth, 
which is now in the preſs, will contain the reſt. It were to be wiſhed that 
De Roſſi had been leſs ſparing of his various lections; for he has only 
given thoſe which he deemed of importance : whereas we want to know 
| the real ſtate of his MSS. and thence to ie for ourſelves what readings 


t near, what not. 


2 3 we | have 3 and e proof before our eyes; and that too 
with reſpeR to a part of Scripture that is more frequently read and repeated than any other. 
The words, and even the ſtyle of the Pſalms, in the book of Common Prayer, are more 
different from thoſe in the Bible, than they can well be in any improved tranſlation ; nay, 
the very Decalogue itſelf is exprefied in different terms ; and yet I never heard that any one 
was ſcandalized at this difference, or in either did not recognize the Bible. The Bible muſt 
be ſadly traveſtied indeed, in a tranſlation, before it ceaſe to be recognizable, | 


Page 
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Page 29. for Hexapla, read Pohpis. 
Page 32. I. 22. read ſeptuaginta. 
Page 34. laſt line, for minor poets, read minor prophets. 


Page 35. I have too raſhly adopted the general prejudice, that the editors 
of the Complutenſian Polyglott did not, in their edition of the Septuagint, 
adhere to their MSS. I am at preſent of a different opinion; which, 
I truſt, I ſhall be able to eſtabliſh on the ſtrongeſt intrinſic evidence. 


Page 37. I. 13. after ſmall ofavo, add, and laſtly at Leipfick, 
by Reineccius, in 1757, on a ſmall but elegant type, in 8vo.; with 
ſelect various — from the Alexandrian copy. 


Page 40. 1 10. after n add, It is hoped the learned editor 
will be requeſted and encouraged to give the reſt of this ancient MS. in 
the ſame form.—/bjd. in the next note, Borgia is called by miſtake pre- 
fett of the propaganda; it ſhould be ſecretary. | | 


Page 44. 1. 21. for Dominican friars, read Auguſtinian friars. 


Page 48. I. 10. for paraphraſe, read the looſeft paraphraſe z and add, in a 
note—As an example of this, take Gen. xlvii. 26. Ex eo tempore uſque in 
preſentem diem, in univerſa terra Egypti, regibus quinta pars ſolvitur; et fac- 
tum eft quaſi in legem; abſque terra facerdotah, 7 libera ab bac conditione 
fuit, Compare this with the original. 


Page 57. 1 19. add, Indeed ſuch emendations are, Arictly ſpeaking, more 
than conjecture. They ariſe from a ſort of intrinſic evidence, of the ne- | 
gative kind at leaft, which often is ſufficient to. exclude all ſort of doubt, 
and almoſt always to force a rational aſſent. | 
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Page 61. I had ventured to uſe the word vocable. Some have approved 
of it, as a term we wanted; others have objected to it, as an innova- 
tion. | | 


Page 75. I. 1. for was, read ig; and page 79. line laſt, read was repub- 


liſhed at Leipfick, with the Hebrew Bon, in two volumes in quarto, in 
I 740. | | | 
Page 82. I. 15. | for we are, read I am. 
Page 94. I. 4. after text, add, A ſtriking example occurs, Exod. xxxii. 
18, where there are no leſs than eleven words in Italics, which not only 
give no force to the paſſage, but preſent a falſe idea; for who would not 


think, on reading it, that the words Hout, cry, fing, correſponded to ſo many 
plural participles, and were equivalent to ſoouters, criers, An ? See the 


place, and compare it with the original. x 5 
Page 98. 1. 5. I have uſed the word forces in a meaning hardly aim | 


in Engliſh; read therefore ſtrength or abilities. 


Page 99. 1. 2. Add, Mr. Dawſon has fince publiſhed the fixth | and 


eleven following chapters of Geneſis, on the ſame plan. 


Page 100. I. 9. after merit, add, Particularly an anonymous one, printed 


for Millar in 1751 ; and that of Dr. Hodgſon, juſt now publiſhed. 73id. in 


the note, add, and the laſt number (No. IV.) contains more good remarks on 
particular paſſages, from Geneſis to the Proverbs incluſively, than any work 
of the ſame ſize in our language. ' 


Page 102. l. 3. The ſynod of Thoulouſe is called a dioceſan ſynod :” 


this is an overſight; it was certainly a provincial ſynod : and the following 


is the odious conſtitution alluded to: Probibemus etiam, ne libros Veteris 
Teſtamenti aut Novi Laici permittantur habere: nifi fort! Pſalterium vel 
Breviarium pro divinis officiis, aut Horas B. Marie aliquis ex devotione 


L 83 ] 
habere velit ; fed ne præmiſſos libros habeant in vulgari tranſlatos, arctiſimꝰ 
inbibemus, Concil. Tholoſan. cap. xiv.—lt is worth remarking, that this 


ſame Council ſeem to have been the firſt authors of a religious Inquiſition. 
See Capitulo, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. apud Labbe, tom. xi. p. 427. 


Page 109. L laſt, add, Wiclif”s tranſlation of the New Teſtament was 
publiſhed by Lewis, in folio, in 1731. His. preſs-copy was collated with 
ten MSS. the principal various readings of which are. marked in the mar- 
gin. Beſide the manuſcripts of Wicliff's verſion, at Cambridge, Oxford, 
and in the Britiſh Muſeum, there is a beautiful copy of the New Teſtament 
in the Advocates Library at Edinburgh ; and one of the ſeven Catholic 
Epiſtles i in che Univerſity Library of Glaſgow. 


Page 113. I. 13. Reform the whole paſſage thus: The Abbe du Contant 
de la Molette has, ſince the year 1777, publiſhed the following works on 
the Holy Scripture : La Gentſe Explique, 3 vol. 12mo. L Exode Explique, 
3 vol. Le-Levitique Explique,” 2 vol. Les Pſeaumes Expliques, 3 vol. In all 
which works, though he has retained Calmet's verſion made from the Vulz 
gate, he is continually correcting it either by the Hebrew text, or by the 
other ancient verſions ; and ſo far his work may be accounted a tranſlation 
from the originals. The Journal des Scavans of laſt year announces two 
new French verſions of the Pſalms ; one in eight vol. 12mo. by Berthier, 
the other in two vol. by Bauduer, both ſaid to be eſtimable works; and of 
which the latter is immediately made from the Hebrew. 


Page 125. I. 24. in the note, efface Darell; he ſhould not have been 
placed in ſuch company. 


Page 128. I. 28. read energetic. 


Theſe are the moſt important corrections and e chat now it occurs 
to make. There are many other little inaccuracies of leſs note; particularly 


in the orthography of proper names, which 6 printer has ſtrangely meta · 
M2 morphoſed; 
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-morpheſed, but which the learned reader is requeſted to correct thus: 
Amama, Doederlein, Oꝛſeel, re Villoiſan, Menuinſti, Semler, 
Bjornſtbal, &c. ES env 5 ne A 


I have now only to return my hearty thanks to thoſe gentlemen, who, 
fince the publication of my Proſpectus, have favoured me with their friendly 
advice and aſſiſtance in the proſecution of my arduous undertaking ; and to 
anſwer ſuch queries as have been made to me by anonymous correſpon- 
dents, to whom I knew not how, otherwiſe, to direct an anſwer, 15 


To Sir William Jones, of Ramſbury, Bart. I am indebted for the early 
communication of a manuſcript commentary on the whole Bible ; in which, 
although there be not much criticiſm, , there 1 is a great deal of {tg _ 


and many pertinent reflections. 


Nr. Bradley, of Oxford, beſ de ſeyeral excellent remarks on particular 
paſſages of Scripture, has favoured me with a complete verſion of Jeremiah; 
af wins ho will fe, im fee pies, thas [have Owe... | 


Mr. Wioſtanley, and Mr. Croft, of the cls place, will bei me to 
acknowledge my rel] PE obligations to them. 


Mr. Dimock, of I has ſent 1 me - his very Judicious * erva- 
tions on a great part of the Bible; accom panied with ſuch ex preſſions of 
Ng fo as I can never forget. . 


To the 2 of Colonel 9 1 owe 8 curious $2" 
tions, and the diſcovery of a valuable fragment of the Greek png of 
ah, __ in * Oy * the Cay of * | F IL 


1 ber 8 who. ag not pron aug 10 let . 
be Winne, uſcful hints which ſhall be . 


ed te. „ 
| | | | The 


8 J 


he plan of a Commentary, ſuggeſted by Eraſmus, from Dublin „ wauld 
be an excellent one for a profeſſed commentator; as far as a mere tranſ- 
r Us concerped,. he will find that I have followed it. 


T. E. and a : Proteftant Divize (whom I have ſince found to be a re- 
ſpectable clergyman of the church of Scotland) ſeem ſurpriſed at the libe- 
rality of ſentiment that pervades my Proſpectus; but ſtill have their ſuſpi- 
cions, that a profeſſed Catholic cannot be an impartial tranſlator of the 
Scriptures. At this I am not aſtoniſhed. I know many Catholics, whe 
entertain ſuſpicions equally unfavourable with regard to Proteſtants ; and 
perhaps there are few, on either fide, who are entirely diveſted of ſuch 
prejudices. I have profeſſed no more, in that reſpect, than what, I truſt, 
I ſhall be able to perform; only let not my cauſe be prejudged. 


Another gentleman, who aſſumes the name of Origen, is afraid that Iam 
about to facrifice the intereſts of Mother Church, by expoſing the faults of 
a verſion which ſhe holds in ſuch high eſtimation, and which the Council 
of Trent has declared to be authentic Scripture. To this 1 anſwer, that 
as Iwill by no means affect to conceal the faults of the Vulgate, ſo nei. 
ther will I affect to expoſe them. I will give the beſt tranſlation I can of 
| 129 I take to be the moſt genuine copy of the originals, without mind- 
ing how much it may differ from any verſion whatſoever. If this, and 
| FF I have ſaid in my Proſpectus, p. 104, be not ſufficient to allay 
Origen's fears, I muſt leave them to be dif pelled by time and re· con- 


ſideration. 


* To the writer of a card, recommending the peruſal of Wakefield's E. 
guiry, 1 have to ſay, that I have carefully peruſed it; and that the plea» 
ſure I received from that peruſal would have been much greater, if the 
author had enforced his favourite ſyſtem with leſs violence. 


[ 86 } 


From ſeveral perſons I have received advices about the œconomy of 
my work. One counſels me to make my verſion as ſtrictly literal as poſſi- 
ble; another, to make it perfectly free. The former ſays I ſhould retain 
all the Hebraiſms, however uncouth and obſcure they may ſeem ; the latter 
is for retaining not one of them. It would be impoſſible for me to follow 
both theſe counſels, and therefore I ſhall follow neither. ' 


A Northumberland correſpondent hopes I will not omit to inſert Canne's 


marginal references. This I can by no means comply with: a great num- 
ber of Canne's references are chimerical, and ſerve only to crowd the 


page, and bewilder the reader. But I will inſert ſuch references, as I think 
real and uſeful ones; and conſequently retain the greater part of thoſe 
that are in the margins of the beſt editions of our preſent public verſion. 


I am aſked by Pbilobiblos, if I mean not to give a ſmall edition without 
the critical notes, for the uſe of thoſe who may not be able to purchaſe the 
large one? Alas! I know not yet what encouragement I' may have to 
give ons edition. When 1 ſhall have publiſhed my Propoſals (which will 
be next winter) and ſeen how they are reliſhed, it will then be tinge . 


to think of extending my plan. + P 
The Critical Reviewers (Jan. 1787) may deb ce reſt ſecure,” that 
as little deviation as Polible will be made from the language of the preſent 
verſion; to which, in fact, my a at Wy new touch, more and 
more approximates. | 


In ſetting about to fille my Ms. for the vols, I find ſome diffi- 
cuhy in fixing upon the moſt proper diſtribution of the page; and ſhould 
be glad to have the opinion of the learned on that head. For example; 
ſhould the various . a 11 N be ſeparated from the  explana- 

tory 


07:1] 


tory notes, or mixed with them in the order in which they occur? Should 
either, or both, be printed in columns? Should every note begin a new 
line for the ſake of diſtinction; or be ſeparated only by a daſh for the ſake 
of ſparing paper? 

Some of my learned friends are for having the explanatory notes only at 
the bottom of the page; and for throwing all the reſt among the critical re- 
marks; leaving only in the text the reſpective ſymbols of addition, ſubtrac- 
tion, correction, or variation. This would certainly ſave me a great deal of 
labour; but would not, I fear, be ſo ſatisfactory to the reader. When we ſee 
a referential mark in the text of a work, we are glad to find the reference as 
readily as poſſible; and naturally look for it on the ſame page. I am 
therefore apt to think, that moſt readers will be pleaſed with a diftribu- 

tion that ſpares them the trouble of conſtantly turning to the end of a vo- 
lume, to ſeek in a large field of critical diſcuſſion, what they wiſh to ſee 
at one glance. 


Few are capable of weighing the motives and examining the foundations 
on which a correction of the preſent text has been made; or why ſuch a 
reading has been preferred by the tranſlator to ſuch another reading : but 
almoſt all are capable of underſtanding, and have a right to know, that 

ſuch a correction, and ſuch a reading, are made on ſuch and ſuch autho- 
rities. 

Such, at leaſt, is the light I view things in; by putting myſelf in the 
ſituation of thoſe who are not acquainted with the learned languages; 
but who yet make a ſerious ſtudy of the Scriptures, and are defirous 

of knowing the real ſtate in which they have been handed down to us. 


Let me, once more, intreat thoſe gentlemen who have by them any 
remarks on particular paſſages (which they mean not, themſelves, to pub- 
liſh) to be ſo kind as to communicate them. They ſhall be TL 
received, and wy acknowledged. 
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